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The  writings  of  Lawrence  Nelson  presented 
here  were  never  intended  for  publication, 
but  in  response  to  the  requests  of  his  many 
students,  colleagues,  and  friends,  this 
selection  from  his  chapel  talks,  his  poems, 
and  various  essays  dealing  with  the  literature 
he  taught  and  loved,  has  been  chosen  as  most 
representative  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Dr.  Nelson. 
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DIONYSUS  AT   SWEET  BRIAR 


In  Euripides'    tragic  drama,    The  Bacchae,   we  have   a  revelation  of   the 
beauty  and  terror  of  religion.     Dionysus,   the  spirit  of  ecstasy,  has   swept 
the  East  and  now  returns   to  Thebes   and   is   rejected  by  his   own  people,   by 
the   ruler  Pentheus,    a  skeptical  and   reasonable  man  who  suspects   that  ecstasy 
is  merely  a  screen  for  lust.      The  god  takes  a  terrible  revenge   upon  the  un- 
believers;   he   destroys   them  through   the  very  passions   that  he   implants   in 
them.      The   frenzied  Bacchant   Agave,   mother  of  Pentheus,    tears  her  own  son 
limb   from  limb,    and  slowly  wakes   to   the  horror  of  what   she  has   done.      And 
all  the  while   the   Chorus   of  devotees   of  Dionysus   sing  lovely  songs,   now 
serene,   now  passionate,    of   the  beauty  of  holiness,   of   the   glory  and  splendor 
of  the  Dionysiac  worship.      The   victims   of   the   cruel   god  question  his   revenge, 
and  he  says   simply,   You  spurned  me   and   I  am  a  god;   when  Agave   protests   that 
gods   ought  not   to  be    like   men  in  their  wrath,   he   says,   Father  Zeus  willed  it 
thus  long  ago. 

What   does   it   all  mean?     The   irrational  primitive    forces   of   life   threaten 
man's   precarious    reasonableness,   perhaps?      Tragedy  as  we  know  it   in  art   and 
life  is  more  complicated;   it   is  not  the   return  of  the  Primitive   into  ordered 
existence.      Tragedy  is   the   ultimate   life  of  the   individual  soul,    and  because 
the   ultimate    'tragical'    man   is  not  radically  different   from  the   simplest 
untaught    'primitive'    individual,    Tragedy  is    the   symbolic  pattern  of  man's 
life  on  earth. 

Our  generation   is  beginning  to  perceive  the   truths   about   the  nature  of 
man   that  the   tragic  poets   of  Greece  wrestled  with.      We   are   learning  them  the 
hard  way,    the  human  way,   by   conflict,   by  war;   we  see   that   the   life  of  man 
is   a  warfare   on  earth,    a  struggle  with  evil,    the   individual's   struggle 
with  the  evil  in  his   own  heart.      We   can   again  believe   that   life   at   its 
richest   and  most  meaningful  is   the  passion   and  ecstasy  of   creativity;    that 
this   creativity,   which   is   the   dower  of  us   all,    is  necessarily   destruction; 
that   the   greatness   and  littleness   of  man   are   tangled  beyond   the  wit   of  man 
to  separate,   his  weakness  blood  kin  to  his   strength,  his   strength  bound  up 
with  his  weakness;    that   the   demonic  and  the  spiritual  in  him  are   one;    that 
natural  man   can't  be  turned  into  spiritual  man  by  a  formula  or  by  an  effort 
of  thought   or  by  an   ascetic   resolve   to  be   loving,    just,    and  pure.      Tragedy 
frees  the  human  personality  and  humbles  it  before   God. 

There   is   as   Plato   tells   us   an   old  quarrel  between  poetry   and  philosophy. 
The  philosophers  want  the  world  logical,    untragic,    and  explicable,   and 
they  think  they   can  explicate   it,    given   time  enough.      There   is   an  Order 
in  society,    traditional   and  provisional,   but   it  must  not   determine   our 
thinking  in  the  realm  of  ultimate  values  where  poetry,   philosophy,    and 
theology  work  as   one.      Poetry  and   religion  are   dangerous   anarchists   in 
this  world  of  ours;    they  do  not   find  the  world  orderly,    they   find  it 
mysterious   and   troubling  and   they  sing  and   tell  of  disorderly  wonders   and 
ecstasies,    and   the  muted  obbligato  is   a  sullen   chant  of  obscenities   and 


horrors   and  insanities.      Poetry  and  religion  will  not  believe   that  man  has 
become   permanently  tame   and  civilized;    they  know  he   is   primitive   still ; 
The  Greek  philosophers    thought   that   the  world  was   rational;    the   Greek 
tragic   poets  knew  that   it  wasn't.      These  Hellenic  prophets    find  life  a 
splendid  terrible    thing,   man  wonderful  and  inexplicable,   strong  and  glorious 
and  the   creature   of  a  day,   most  weak  where  he   is  most  strong,    and  most 
splendid  in  defeat.      And  man   is   always   defeated;   his   Cause   seems    (nay,    is) 
lost.      We  take   comfort   in  that   revelation  of  Tragedy.      Truth  hurts   and  heals. 

The   tragic  poets  write   of  a  mythical  world  but   let  us  not  be   deceived; 
they  are  writing  about  normal  man,    about  you  and  me.      If  we   can   rise   to 
the  height   of  their   great   argument,  we   can  see   that   they  are  writing  about 
man  in  his   spiritual  totality,   man   on   the   extreme   verge   of  existence,   man 
at  his  highest   pitch  of  goodness   and  strength   and  intellectual  integrity; 
and  something  more  which  we   can  only   call   'mythical'    too,    a  forlorn  desperate 
trust  in  the  protective  arms  of  some  Great  Being  Who  is  somehow  taking  care 
of  men.      This    'something  more'    is  man's   religious   faith,   a  light   showing 
in  the  shadowed  realms   of  Myth  and  Tragedy.     Here  is  Ultimate  Man,  Mythical 
Man,   man  at  his    realest;    and  he   can  be   shown  in  no   other  way.     The   tragic 
poets   find  this    realest  man   in  great   achievement   that   is   indissolubly 
linked  with   absolute    frustration;   man's   self-delusions   are   the  measure  of 
his   self-transcendences.      The   tragic  hero  beats   against   the  wall   of  iron  set 
by   the   gods   around  and  above   the  habitations   of  men.     The   culmination  of   the 
tragic   pathos    (suffering)    is    the   death   of  the  hero  and   the   rebirth   of  the 
man;    the  tragic  hero  accepts  both  man's   intellectual  impotence  and  his  moral 
responsibility  and  submits   to   the  will  of   the   Gods,   whoever   they   are.      Whoever 
they  are,    they   are  not   man,    they   rule  man   from  above.      Human   affection   grounded 
in  suffering  has   the   last  word  in  the   experience   of  Oedipus: 

one  word 

Makes  all  those  difficulties  disappear: 

That  word  is  love         -  Oedipus  at  Co Ion us , 

Fitzgerald  translation 
Jebb 's  text,  lines  1615ff. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  the 
religion  of  Christ  Crucified.   The  Passion  of  Dionysus  and  the  Passion  of 
Christ  seem  not  unlike.   Why  do  men  worship  a  suffering  and  dying  God? 
Because  this  suffering  is  the  heart  of  life,  in  the  death  and  rebirth  of 
nature  and  in  the  life  of  man  himself.  Why  have  a  god  at  all?  Men  have 
always  had  gods;  man  needs  God  not  simply  to  comfort  man  in  his  loneliness, 
but  to  explain  himself  to  himself.   The  perspective  of  the  Divine  gives  a 
totality,  a  mythical  contextual  fullness,  to  man's  life.  We  need  not 
question  why  man  is  religious;  he  simply  is.   What  then  is  religion? 

Religion  in  this  context  is  not  morality  or  spiritual  exercises  or 
asceticism  or  intellectual  discipline  or  mystical  vision,  but  simply 
Worship,  adoration  of  the  God  Whom  to  know  is  to  fear.   The  highest  god, 
the  god  hidden  and  yet  discernible  in  Tragedy,  is  the  most  inexplicable; 
greater  than  life  and  outside  of  it,  a  mystery  greater  than  the  mystery  of 
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life.      If  we  must  have   a  God   then,    and  we  must,    let   us  have   a  complete 
God,    a  virile   and  arbitrary  Being  like   the   Jehovah   of  the   Old  Testament, 
a  transcendent   and  omnipotent  Deity   ruling  all  by   the  word  of  His   power, 
A  full-grown  God,   like   a   full-grown  poetry,   must  lie  beyond   the   rational 
speculation   of  men,,      Can  Mortal  man  play  the   sophist  with  the   gods?      (cf. 
Bacchae,    200).      "Shall  he    that   contendeth  with  the  Almighty  instruct 
Him?"      (Job   40:2),      Let  us  not   complain  that  we   cannot   understand  this 
God,    that  we   cannot   accept   a  God  we   cannot    understand;    a  god   that  we 
comprehend  would  not  be  God.      If  you  want   a  rational  God,   leave   Greek 
tragedy  alone,   leave   the   Bible   alone;    they  are  high  mythical   inventions, 
the   furthest   reaches   of  man's   creativity;    go   to   the   secular  scientists, 
or  to   the  systematic   reasoners,   or   the  mystagogues;   make  yourself  purely 
mathematical  or  purely   ethereal.      Pentheus  wanted  a  reasonable   civic   god; 
he   got   a  Devil.      Job  trusted  a  God  Who  sent  both   good  and  evil,   yet  he 
would  maintain  his  ways  before  Him;   at   the  end  he   abhorred  himself  and 
repented  in  dust   and  ashes.      The  Hebrew  says,    Just   are  Thy  ways,   0  God; 
the   Greek,   Father  Zeus  willed  it   thus   long  ago;    the   ordinary  man  of   today 
can  still  say,   That's   the  way   it  had  to  happen,    life's   like   that. 

It  was   this   ordinary  man  who  was  neglected  by  Greek  thinking  in   these 
matters.      In   the   Christian   Revelation   the  veil   of   the   Temple   of  Myth   is 
rent;    the  last   of  the  mythical  Saviour-Gods   lives   and  dies   an   absolutely 
new  sort   of   tragic  hero,    a  tragic  hero  without   the    'tragic   flaw'    that   is 
in  every  man,    that   is   Original  in  humanity.      The   New  Tragedy   demonstrates 
that   there   can  be  no  high   or  low  in   this   vision  of  life:      Creativity  is   the 
Nessus-shirt  that   every  human  being  must  wear,    "Great    folk  must  not  have 
countenance   in   this  world   to  drown  or  hang   themselves,   more  than   their  even 
Christian"      (Hamlet   5.1).      The  Unique   Personality  Who  is   at    the   same   time 
God  and  Man   attests   and  authenticates   the   uniqueness   of  all   our  human  indi- 
vidualities.     He   gives   its   archetypal  pattern   and  its    fullest  meaning  to  man's 
tragedy.      History,   the   flux  of   Time,    are  here  made   real;    Life   is   affirmed 
by  a  Choregus   and  Coryphaeus    ('angel'    of   the  production   and  Leader  of   the 
Chorus   at   the   same   time)   Who   is   Love  not   Law;   man's   creativity  is   redeemed 
by  God's   Creativity.      The    tragic  intuitions   of   the  Hellenic  poet   are   con- 
firmed and  completed  in  the   sacrificial   life   of   the  Judean  Jesus,    in  Whom 
God   took  his   own  medicine,    in  Whom  Love   dies   of   the   poison   of  life.      The 
passion-flowers   of   the  blood  of  Christ    (to   adapt   the  words   of  Heine)   are 
the  priceless   human   values   of  Personality  and  Freedom;    and  Tragedy  is   still 
the   center  and  symbolic  pattern  of  man's   life. 

After  2000  years   the   tragic   religion   of   the   Triune   God   remains   the 
clearest   revelation   of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,    the   most  human   and 
the  most   divine.      But   it  has   been  too  high   a  Myth   for  the   intellectuals 
of  the  Western  world   for  the  past   two  or  three   centuries;    apparently  it 
has  not  been   clear  enough  and  it  has  been  both   too  human   and   too   divine; 
worst  of  all,    its   Tragedy  is  not   sufficiently  Aristotelian.      The   Order  of 
Love  has   imperceptibly  been   changing  into  the   Love   of  Order  as  we  have 
turned  to  a  safer  religion,    the   religion  of  Culture    that   is   the   child  of 
our  Hellenic  heritage   on   its   untragic  side,   philosophic  rationalism  and 
scientific  naturalism.      We  have  adopted   the   formula  of  primitive   religion, 
do   ut   des   -  I   give,  now  You  give   -  without   the  primitive   awe   and   fear  and 
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faith.  Milton  was  in   the  vanguard  of  this  movement  of  mind,   Shakespeare 
I  think  saw  what  was   coming.      In  All's  Well   that  Ends  Well   (2„3.1ff.)  he 
has  the  character  Lafeu  moralize  upon  the  demand  for  clarity  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  Myth  and  Tragedy:      "They  say  miracles   are   past;    and  we  have   our 
philosophic  persons,    to  make  modern  and  familiar,    things  supernatural 
and  causeless.      Hence   it   is   that  we  make  trifles   of   terrors,   ensconcing 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to 
an  unknown  fear." 

The   untragic   religion  of   rationality  is,    in   this   Year  of  Our  Lord 
1948,    poorly  equipped  to  cope  with   the   tragic  world  conflicts   of  our 
time.      This   religion  was  never  popular;    it  has  been  speculative,   exclusive, 
esoteric,    a  religion  of  the  elite.      The   common  man    (and  this   common  man 
is   the  base  in  every  human  mixture)    can't  believe   in  this    religious 
specialism;   there   is  no  place   for  him  among  the  worshippers   of  Man,   Mind, 
and  the  Atom;  wanting  something  that   is   real,   he  turns  back   to  Dionysus 
in  one   form  or  another.      Tragedy  he   can  understand  -  to  be   a  man   is 
tragedy  enough;    and  Myth   -  he  knows  we  see   through   a  glass   darkly;   but  an 
impersonal  speculative   religion  based  upon   the   shifting  certainties   and 
uncertainties  of  Science   is  not  for  the  Natural  Man,     Let  us   understand 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  seek  a  private  intellectual  or  spiritual  stair- 
way to  Heaven:      we  are   cutting  ourselves   off   from  this  natural  man  who   is 
in  every  one   of  us,    from  life   itself,    from  its   vital  central   creative  passions, 
its   elan.      Can  we  with   a  straight   face   stand  before   God  and  solemnly  assure 
Him  that  we   are   at   last  beginning  to  know  Him  better,    that  we  shall  now  see 
to  it   that  He  shall  no   longer  be   feared  and  worshipped  as   Personal  by  the 
devotees   of  the  primitive,    the  passionate,    and  the   tragical;   but  shall  be 
made  known  as   a  clear-cut   civilized  Image   of  mathematically  increasing 
Rationality  who  will  at   once  be   recognized  by   all   cleat -thinking  people, 
people  who  think  like   us,   people  who  have   grown  beyond   the   elementary  spiri- 
tual perception,    tangled  with  mythical   complication,   of  Homer,    of  Sophocles, 
of  Saint  Augustine   and  Saint  Athanasius,   of  Dante  and  Shakespeare   and  Milton? 
The   Cult   of  Intellect,    calculation  instead  of  understanding  and  faith,    inevitably 
ends   in  the  Cult  of   Power,   which  explains   Tragedy,    aristocratically  and  platon- 
ically,    as   the   conflict   of  Virtue    (Human  Excellence)   with  Necessity  or  Fortune. 
The  worship   of  Man,   of  a  philosophic  God  made  by  Man,   leads   to   the  worship 
of  One  Man,    or   a  little   gang  of  men;    and  a  new    (and  also  very  old)    impersonal 
and  therefore   untragic  Authoritarianism  stares   us   in   the   face.      The   anarchist 
poet   Blake  has  written  its   Litany:      "Descend,    0  lamb   of   God,    and  take   away 
the   imputation   of  Sin   /  By  the   Creation   of  States   and   the   deliverance   of 
the   individual   forevermore.      Amen." 

"Turn  back,    dull  earth,    and   find  thy   centre  out"    (Romeo   and  Juliet,    2.1). 
We  must   go  back  to  man  himself,    the   unique  individual;   not    lose  man   in  men. 
To  understand  man  is   to  begin  to   understand  God.      Man  has  not   lost  his 
creative  vitalities;    the   tragic  and  the  primitive   can  not  be   sloughed  off; 
Dionysus   is  not   dead,      Man   is   an   animal  and  a  spirit;   he   is  not  accurately 
identified  as   The  Brain.     When   rationality  dogmatizes,   personality  dies; 
calculation   crucifies   love.      In  Aldous  Huxley's   Brave  New  World,    a  sardonic 
blueprint  of  the  world  made   over  and  set   in  Order  by   Scientific  Management, 
an  unreconstructed   Individualist   cries   out   in  passion:      "I   don't  want   comfort. 
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I  want   God,    I  want  poetry,    I  want  real  danger,    1  want   freedom,    I  want   good. 
I  want   sin... I'm  claiming  the   right   to  be  unhappy."     He   is   simply   claiming 
the   right  to  be  man,   to   live   the  precious   and  precarious   life   of  man  in   the 
world  as  we  know  it.      Poetry,    freedom,   sin,    good,    unhappiness:      this   is 
personality,    this   is  what   goes   along  with  God,    at   least  with   the   God  of  our 
traditional   faith.      This   God   is   life;    the   Son  of  God  came    that  we  might  have 
life   and  have   it  more   abundantly.      All  of  life;    the  hell  of   it   and  the  heaven 
of  it.      Man   is   released  and  all  Hell  breaks   loose  with  him.     Man   is    free   to 
take  his  human   chances   in  a  world  that   is   his  home   and  his  natural  heritage. 
The  natural  man  need  not   lose  his   manhood  and  his  humanity  in  order   to  be 
spiritual.      No  man  has  Virtue  or  Excellence   in  the  sight  of  our  God;    as   for 
Necessity,    "Time   and  chance  happeneth  to  all  men"    (Ecclesiastes   9;11);    "some 
rise  by  sin  and  some  by   virtue   fall"    (Measure   for  Measure  2.1);    and  "in  all 
this   there   is  nothing  but   Zeus"    (last   line,    1278,   of   the  Trachiniae   of 
Sophocles),      Tragedy  once  more   saves  man   for  man's   life   under  God.   No  merely 
human   teacher  is   great  enough   for  the  man  of  Faith   and   Imagination;   every 
human   teacher   leads   back  to   the  worship   of  Man,    and  so   to   the  platonic   tragedy 
of  the  elite,    the    'Tragedy  of  Errors.'      God  is   our  Teacher;   His   lessons   are 
love,    and  whom  He  loveth  He   chasteneth« 

There   is   a  price  to  pay   for  this   mythical  gift  of  life  in   the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  price   is   to  be   a  man,    and  yet  know  chat   man   is  nothing  before   God;    to 
live  unashamedly,    openly,   sinfully,    and   to  believe   in   the   forgiveness   of  sins; 
to  live  by  love   in  a  world  where   Love   is   enchantmenc,    and  sex  and  perversion 
and  delusion  and  madness ,      Love  muse  be   taken  whole;   the  part   can't  be   cut. 
St.    Paul   tells   us  what   Love   can   do;    the   tragic  poet,   Euripides   again,    shows 
us   In  the  Hippolytus  what  Aphrodite   does .      What   is   this   thing  called  Love, 
asks  Phaedra;    and  the   answer  is,    as   every   lover   knows,    that   it   is   the  sweetest 
thing  in   life   and  the  bitterest   and  both  at   once    (lines    347f ) ,      It   is   most 
bitter  in   this   play   and  wrecks   the   lives   of  all   the   characters.      Pentheus 
was   right;   ecstasy   can  be   a  screen   for  lust„      Love   is   most   destructive  when 
it   is  most   creative;    tragedy  is   the  price   of  love   and  life.      But   Love   can 
grow,    it   can  live   and  learn   and  even  begin   tc   understand  something  of  its 
own  workings;   Tragedy  is   re -creative,    there   is   life   in  its   death,    though 
it   only  be   grasped  tragically  and  religiously,   by   Faith   and   Imagination. 
When  Love   is   most   destructive  it   is  yet  most   creative;   now  at   last  we  look 
through  the  mask  of   Tragedy  and  see   the   laughing  face  of  -  Romance.      "When 
the  Lord  turns   again  our   captivity,  we   are   like   them  that   dream"      (Psalm  126) . 
Here  waits   our  Infinity;   the  world  and  life  are   incalculable,   the   possibilities 
of  creation   are   as   many  as   there  are  persons;      Life   is   a  Casket   of  inexhaustible 
Treasure  waiting  to  be  opened  by  each  one   of  you;   It  is   a  Pandora's   Box,   but 
what  of  that?     you  will  have  your  treasures   and  you  will  measure   their  joys  by 
the  sorrows   they  bring  you.      "They   that   sow  in   tears   shall  reap   in  joy" 
(Psalm  126) ;   beauty  is  born   out  of  its   own  sublime   despair.      Look  at   the 
inscription   on   the   LEAD:      "Who   chooseth  me  must   give   and  hazard  all  he  hath." 

0   these   deliberate   fools! 

When  they   do    choose 

They  have  the  wisdom  by   their  wit   to  lose. 

Merchant   of  Venice  2.9 

The  world  of   Christian  Love   is   anarchic,   tragical,    incalculable;    it   is 
infinitely  Romantic  and  in  it,    it   is   the   the   infinitely  Unexpected,    the  Unpre- 
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dictable,'  that  happens;   it   Is  our  own  play-acting  world,  where   "grief  joys, 
joy  grieves,    on  slender  accident"      (Hamlet   3.2),      It  is   a  world  of  persons, 
and  every  single  person  in  it  is   unique;  you  can  understand  this  world  or  any 
world  worth  living  in  only  by  understanding  the  individual  person.     The 
growth  of  this   understanding  is   the  dialectic  of  Tragedy,   the  exalted 
Instauration  of  the  perilous  Order  of  Love.     Dionysus,  Aphrodite,   Eros,   all 
live  in  each  one  of  us   and  are  just  as   Christian  as  we  are,  no  more,  no  less. 
We   cannot  by  searching   find  out  God;   by  searching  we  may  at   least   find  out 
the  natur^  of  man;    and  to   that  we   fit   our  deepest   religious   convictions.      Life 
itself  lessons   us.     The  Greeks  said,  he  that  gave  me  the  wound  will  cure  me; 
Christianity,    the   religion  of  Christ  Crucified,   is  an  immortal  wound  and  with 
this  wound  we  must  be  made  whole.      "It  will  have  blood,   they  say,  blood  will 
have  blood"    (Macbeth   3.4):      this  is   the  enduring  primitive  in  us,  not  the  do 
ut  des  of  the  delusive  priestly  magic  of  the  religion  of  reason.     Man's  Cause 
is  indeed  lost  if  it   resides  anywhere  except  in  the   tragic   freedom  of  individual 
personality.     We  keep  a  parochial  conviction  that  the   realest  human  relations 
are  the  personal,    the  local,    and  that   the  realest  spiritual  struggle  each 
one  of  us  has  is  with  that   thing  of  darkness  parading  as   an  angel  of  light  in 
the  mythical  labyrinths  of  the  heart    (Tempest  5.1  and  2_  Corinthians  11:14). 
So  we  must  play  the   game  of  Christian  Faith    (which  is  the  more  a  game  the 
realer  it  becomes)   under  the  embarrassing  handicap  of  never  knowing  the  exact 
rules,    for  there  seem  to  be  none,   at  least  they  keep   changing  till   the  very 
end,   till  the   last  whistle,    the  last  trump;   and  we  must  endure  the  penalties 
the  game  entails.     We  shall  not  place  ourselves   at  the  right  hand  of  God;   but 
we  shall  be  men  and  we  shall  know  all  men  our  brothers. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONAE 


The  best   drink  is  water,   the  best   food  is  bread,   the  best   book  is 
the  Bible,    the  best  Friend  is   God.      Sometimes  we  want  wine   and  sweetmeats, 
are   content  with   a  mystery  story,    and  make   friends  with   various  Mammons 
of  Unrighteousness.      But   the   luxury  modes   of   living  rise   out   of  and 
depend  on  the   staples;    there's  no  art  over  nature  but  nature  makes   that 
art;   we   can't   get   away   from  water,   bread,    the   Bible,   and  the  Biblical 
God. 

The   Bible   pictures   life   as   Drama.      Drama  is   at   once   the  subtlest  and 
the  simplest   of   the   arts   and  the   one   closest    to  human  experience.      It 
shows  people,    us,    finding  out  something  about  ourselves   and  about  others 
in  a  perpetual  series  of  little   crises,    sometimes  big  ones,  which  arise 
out   of  human   interaction.     We   rub   each  other   the  wrong  way;   we   all  have 
sensitive   feelers   and  rough  prickles;   we   can  hurt  others   and  be  hurt  by 
them»     We  don't  know  how  to  treat   other  people  because  we  don't  understand 
them;  we   don't   understand  ourselves;    drama  shows    the   rise   of  a  certain 
understanding  out   of  inevitable  misunderstandings,   conflicts,   antagonisms: 
a  perennial  cycle   of  tension,    crisis;    and  some  sort   of   resolution.      The 
theme   of  the   play  is   probably  Love    (the  Biblical  God  is_ Love) ,    the   action 
rises   out   of  love  misdirected,    distorted,    imperfect.      The   realest   love 
sadly  confesses   its   impurities,    its   infinitely   various   disguises,    its 
libido,    its   lust   for  domination   in  one   form  or  another. 

So    the   Play  becomes   a  struggle   for  place   and  power,    a  bellum  omnium 
contra  omnes,    marked  by  uneasy   truces   and  compromises:      a  Balance   of 
Power,   a  state   of  perpetual  tension  mitigated  by  our  natural   affections. 
Competition   and   cooperation,   amity  and  antagonism  are   in   complicated 
interplay  in  all   human   relations   and  associations,    churches   and   clubs, 
college    faculties   and  student  bodies,    friendship,   marriage.      The   simplest 
mind  knows   this   sort  of  thing  as   the  necessary  give-and-take,    rough-and- 
tumble   of  life.      It   is,  we   say,   Democracy.      The  most   distinctive   achieve- 
ments  of  our  Western   culture,   commercial  enterprise,   scientific  advance- 
ment,   romantic  love,   have   come   out   of  this   life. 

We  see   ourselves   in   the  Biblical   dramatis   personae,    God's    children, 
perverse   and  spoiled,    running  to  Him  and  away   from  Him,   seeking  and 
shunning  Him  as  we  seek  and  shun  our  wife   or  husband,   our   children,   our 
friends,    other  people,    the  Truth    (Melville).   We're   in  the  Aristotelian 
Middle   of  the   Play,   born  into  a  world  which  we  did  not  make  but  which 
we   feel  we  are  helping  to  make;    otherwise,  why  are  we  here?      The  world 
is   filled  with  theories   of   the  Beginning  and  the   End;   the   one  we  most 
trust,   because  it   is   in  our  blood,    is   the  Biblical   Revelation   of   the 
Creation   and  the   Consummation,   because   it   gives   us   a   fighting  chance  to 
work  out  our  individual  lives,    to   find  and  make   our  lives,    in   a  drama- 
tically significant  Time   and  Space. 
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Space   is   the  Whom  our   loves   are  needed  by, 

Time   is   our  choice   of  How   to  love   and  Why . „ . 

The   choice   to  love  is   open   till  we   die .  —  Auden 

The  Biblical  God  is   the  Author  of  the   Play;   he   is   also  producer,   director, 
designer,   scene-shifter,   and,   it  appears,  the  Leading  Actor:     Now  we  too 
in  this   incredible   Drama  are  every  one   of  us  leading  man   or  leading   lady; 
He  has   called  us  by  name   and  made  us  Dramatis   Personae;   each   of  us   is 
Everyman,    the  hero  of  the  piece  and  also,  necessarily,   its  villain  and 
clown,    its   anti-hero. 

The  Play  of  Everyman   took  a  decided  turn,   an   amazing  peripety,  when 
Classicism  gave  way   to  Christianity.     In  the  Greek  version  of  the  Drama 
the  heroes   and  heroines  were  huge  mythical  beings,   symbols  of  extraordinary 
human  passions  colliding  with  implacable  Divine  Law,   Promethean  figures 
presuming  to  defy  the  gods  in  the  name  of  humanity,  metaphors   of  human 
enterprise  and  adventurousness  exploring  and  transgressing  the  limits 
beyond  which  man   cannot   go.      Ordinary  humanity  learned  of   its   dangerous 
potentialities   and  shivered  in  a  Katharsis   of  pity  and   fear,  watching   the 
antics   of  proud  man  in  the  large   and  his  humbling  by   God   (some   called 
Him  Fate). 

Virtue  was  not   enough;   the  Greek  dramatists  saw  that,    though  apparently 
the  philosophers   did  not.     The  Fall  of  Lucifer  is  the  Biblical   form  of 
the  myth  of  Prometheus,   and  its   meaning  is:      Thou  has   corrupted  thy  wisdom 
by   reason   of  thy  brightness.      The   Fall   of  Adam  is   a  Metaphor   for   the   fall 
of  all  men,    and   the   second  Adam,    the   Christ  of  the  New  Testament,    lived 
the   Metaphor  into  history  and  into  our  life.      Man   can  never  again  be 
Superman.      The   Virtus,    the  Arete   of  antiquity  was  broken  by   the  Northern 
or  Gothic   sense  of  sin  closely   allied  with   the   Gothic  sense   of  humour; 
the   two  together  make   up  the   tragic   sense   of  life  which   in  us   is   Christian 
and  Romantic. 

The  Incarnation   of  the   Son  of  God  was   the   final   Turn   of  the   Screw: 
tragedy  is   centered  in   the  Being  of  God  Himself,    a  God   revealed  to  be 
not   primarily   Order  or  Coherence,   not  knowledge   or   rationality,   but   Love. 
Our  imperfect   love   is   corrected  and  chastised  at   the   same   time   that   it 
is  warranted  and  maintained  by  the   Divine   Love,   a  God  Who  is  both  within 
and  without   the  Machine.      The   Persons   of  the  Drama,    though   they  still 
cannot   comprehend  the   full  meaning  of  it,    find  in  every  part  of   it   a 
meaning  which  is   the   meaning  of  the  Whole,   because   they  are  Persons   in 
a  Play  which  is   all   of  a  piece,   since   it   is  made  by   a  Person   for  Persons. 
Everybody   is  worth  saving  by   this   God  in  His   own  Machine  because   they  all 
alike,   equally,   need  this   correction  of  their  love.      Our  precious   perilous 
Individuality,    our  own  very  special   distortion  of  love  with  its  perpetual 
creativity  perpetually  dogged  by  the  black  shadow  of   destructiveness ,    is   the 
non-transferable   complimentary  Ticket   to   this   unthinkable   Romantic  Tragedy 
which  is   the   Action  in  our  world  of   freedom  under  God   in  Christ.      Hubris 
then  is  not   the   regrettable  Error  of  a  Superman,    it   is   our   rightful  dower  as 
dramatis   personae;    it   is   the  mark  of  our  guilt   and  the   seal  of  freedom;   it   is 
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our  Original   Sin,   the   evil  endemic  in  our  hearts,   in  our  saints,   in  our  great 
leaders,    in  our  children,    those   Innocents    (Turn   of  the   Screw).      Self  i9   the  mill- 
stone which  self  cannot   take   from  our  necks.      Not  even   God  or  His   Christ   can   do   that; 
it   can   only  be   forgiven  us   and  reckoned  for  righteousness .      The   Socratic  Just  Man  is 
the   Christian   just  man,   who  becomes   justified  man.      "and  the   just   shall 
live  by   faith"    (Romans   1:17). 

This,    or  something   like  this,    is    the  message   of  Martin  Luther,   Hero 
of  the   Reformation,    a   giant  of  a  man  but  not   a  Superman,   a  great   archetypal 
Romanticist   and  Individualist  of   the  Western  world,      Athanasius   in  the 
4th   century   dared  to   face  his  world  alone   and  assert   that   the   Trinity 
was   real  and  incomprehensible,      that   Christ  was   indeed  God,    that   the   days 
of  Greek  Symbolism  were  over.      Luther  had  his   forerunners,    unafraid 
Individualists  who  perished  in  the   cause   of  religious    freedom.      The 
mighty  Saxon  was  not  a  Saint,  he  was   a  man,  strong,   passionate,   intense; 
not   prudent  or  timorous   like  his   great   friend  and  opponent  Erasmus   of 
Rotterdam,   the  saint  of  cautious  academical  humanism.      Luther  could  not 
detach  himself   from  the  problem  of  salvation  or   integration   and  consider 
it   objectively;   he   knew  man   as  Metaphor,   not   as   Symbol;   he  had  to   find 
out  through  bitter  personal  experience  that  man  could  not  save  himself, 
no  matter  how  austere,   how  learned,   how  virtuous  he  be.      He  was   one  of 
those  who  perhaps  without  intending  it  kept    the  secret  of  Greek  Tragedy 
intact   for  the  modern  world  and  helped  to  give  it  its   complemental  Romance. 
Alone   against   the   organized  power  of  Catholic  Christendom  he   spoke   the 
cause   of  man's  weakness  with  a  giant  strength  that   came,   he   said,    from 
God  alonec      Soli  Deo  Gloria,      "1   cannot   and  will  not    recant    ...    Here   I 
stand;    I   cannot   do   other,    God  help  me,   Amen." 

A  conspicuous   Person   in  the  Drama  of  Christendom,   Martin  Luther  gave 
us  who  are  not  conspicuous  the  assurance  that  we  are  all   dramatis  personae, 
we  are   all  meaningful  Metaphors   in  the   imagery  of  the  play,  we   are   of 
account   to  the  mighty  Playwright. 

The   Person   today  has   the   right  won   for  him  in  the  Reformation.   He 
can   in  fact   use   it   to  assault  and  deny  Luther's   God,   Luther's   Christ;   in 
the  potency  of  his   Individualism  he   can   seek  to  destroy  that   Christian 
Freedom  which  is   the   only  source  and  guardian   of  his   individual   rights. 
He   can,    and  sometimes   must,   defy  the   Church  to  defend  the   integrity  of 
the  priesthood  of  the  believer.      But   "let  him  look  to  his  bond."      Greek 
Symbolism  began  to   rise   again,   in  those  who  would  Reform  Reformation, 
from  John  Milton   and  John  Calvin  down   to  John  Dewey   and  John  Doe;   but 
their  names   are  not   John,   they   are   Legion.      They  are   those   intellectuals 
and  idealists  who  in  the  innocence  or  perhaps   the   tiredness   of   their 
hearts  would  turn   the   Drama  into  an  Epic  of  Spiritual  Evolution,    and 
thus  would  make   tragedy  a  moral  preachment,    comedy  satire,    romance   a 
dream  and  illusion,   sin  ignorance,   evil   a  remediable   error.      Realistic 
Trinitarian   Christianity  still  has   to   fight   for  its  existence,    and  its 
lone  weapon   is   still   the   Faith  of  the  Reformation   and  of   the  natural 
man.      The  world  is   indeed  one,   the  earth   is   the  Lord's;   but   the   rising 
demand   for  one   synthetic  God   for  one   synthetic  World   could  easily   lead  to 
another   Gregory,    another  Aquinas,    another  Dante   perhaps,    and  then,    in- 
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evitably,    another  Luther. 

Our  trust  is   still  in  Love,    a   frail   flower  which   grows   in  the  poisoned 
air  and  soil   of  mortality  but   is   rooted  in  God's  Eternity   and  there   only 
comes   to   full  bloom.      The   16th  and  17th   centuries    I   think  knew  more   about 
love   than   Dr.   Kinsey   or  Mrs.   Stopes;   hear  the  preacher-poet   George  Herbert 
on  the  matter:      he   is  writing  about  Affliction,    in   the   mood  of  critical 
psychoanalysis . 


Yet   lest  perchance   I  should  too  happy  be 

In  my  unhappiness , 
Turning  my  purge   to   food,    thou  throwest  me 

Into  more  sickness. 
Thus   doth  thy  power  cross -bias   me,  not   making 
Thine   own  gift   good,   yet  me   from  my  ways   taking. 

The   cycle   of  sin   and  achievement   goes   on   as   long  as  we   are   persons   in 
the  drama.      Human  society  in  the  Christian  meaning  is  not  an  Orchestra, 
or  if  it   is,    it  is   a   fantastic  one,   all  the  musicians   playing  the   dominant 
theme.     Christian    Individualism  can  appreciate  the   classical-Catholic 
sense  of  universal  Order  and  graded  excellence  but   rightly  distrusts  the 
factitious  or  totalitarian  Unity  that  so  easily  arises  out  of  that  picture 
of  the  world,      For  Anarchy, 

Love   does  not    fear  substantial   anarchy, 
But  vividly  expresses   obligation 
With  movement   and  in  spontaneity. 

But  the   Christian   Order  is  neither  organistic  nor  atomistic;    it   is   some- 
thing more   mysterious,   something  for  which  we  have  not  yet   found  a  name, 
an  order  of   grace   and  love   and   forgiveness  which  keeps   us   men  and 
dramatis   personae,   not   functional   units   in  a  super-organism.      And  then 
we  can't  help  noticing  that  the  corporate  or  power-states  most  easily 
emerge  in  countries  where   Catholicism  has   always  been   the   dominant  element: 
Italy,    Spain,   the   South  American   countries.      Superman  himself  appeared,    it 
is  true,    in  Luther's  homeland;   a  greatly  gifted  people   chose  to  go,  not 
the  way  of   the  person  in  a  community  of  persons  but   the  way  of  the 
Nietzschean  Hero  and  his   attendant  submissive  Herd.      It  is  worth  noting 
that   it  was   the   Christian   churches   in  Germany  who  most   strenously  opposed 
the  demonic   rule  of  Supermouse,   the  Universities  who  most  tamely  acquiesced. 

Where   our  Saviour  Christ  is   turned  into  a  Symbol   of  man's   potential 
Excellence,   Promethean,    Faustian,    Freudian,  what  you  will,    there  will 
arise   in  time   the   old  Marlovian   drama  of  Spriritual  Evolution,    a  Brave 
New  World  of   graded  and  degraded  persons   ordered  into  hierarchic   types 
and  categories:     Alpha,   Beta,   Gamma  and  so  on.     The  Persons  of  the  Drama 
know  that   these  marks   can  be  given  only  on  the  Last  Day,  when  the  play  is 
over,  not  before;   the  real  villains  and  heroes,   the  sheep  and  the  goats, 
may  then  be   identified;   but  not  before.      Our   community  is   still   in  the 
making  and  it  must  be  made  by   dramatis   personae,   each  one   a  Leading  Actor, 
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each  one   a  new  divisive  and  separatist  element  because  he   is   a  person,   a 
New  World  never  before   uttered,    an  emerging  Novelty.     We   in  America  are 
not   so  likely  to  be  taken   in  by   Supermen;  we   can   laugh   at   the   great  men 
in  our  history  whom  nevertheless  we  admire   and  love.     We   can   admire  Harry 
the  Haberdasher's   valiant  and  successful   fight   for  his   old  place   in   1948; 
and  we  can   accept   the  advent   of   the  Soldier  Ike  without  becoming   idolatrous 
militarists.      Or  can  we?     We   can  be  either  Democratic  or  Republican  or,   it 
seems,   both;    certainly  we  are  both   conformist  and  non -conformist ,   material- 
istic  and  spiritual,   both  pragmatic  and  idealistic,   and  so  on. 


Man  is   more   than   a  Symbol;   he   is   a  Mystery,    a  cross-biased  Metaphor, 
an  impossible  but   accomplished  union  of  infinitely  variable   opposites; 
his   drama  I   think  is  not  Maeterlinckian,  nor  is   it   particularly   Shavian 
(Mr.    Shaw  didn't   like  people,  he   preferred  Utopian  Supermen)   or  Brechtian; 
closer  to  Pirandello.      Luther  simply   called  it  God's   great  Mystery  Play; 
Hamlet  perhaps  brings   us   closest  to  the  heart  of  our  mystery.      The 
Christian  is   one,    as   Luther  said,  who  is    continually  engaged  in  becoming 
a  Christian;   he  is  like   the  drunken  peasant  who  sways   on  his   donkey  and 
needs   to  be  pushed   first   from  one   side  and  then   from  the   other.      Our  loves 
are   inept;   our  Romance   and  Tragedy  are  shot    through  with  sentimentalism, 
with  melodram,   with   farce.     We  must   take   the  whole   play   as   it   unfolds, 
through  veil   after  veil  or   Illusion;    it  is   perhaps   a  great   mythic  Parable, 
it   is   certainly  the   one   great   archetypal  Work  of  Art,   with  the   longest 
run  of  all   time. 

We  may   continue   to  believe   that   God  somehow  turns   our   clumsy  evil 
into   good,    into  such   good  as   He   can   contrive   out   of  the  whole   amateur 
performance   -  the  work  of   the  amatores   continually  mistaking   their  lovers 
and  perpetually  seeking   forgiveness    from  the  Great   Lover  Who   called  us 
by  name   and  set   us   on  his   stage   and  made   us   dramatis   personae . 
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FROM  BABEL  TO  PENTECOST 


Is  there  or  can  there  be  a  universal  grammar?   Theorists 
of  the  18th  century  thought  there  was  or  could  be  and  looked 
hard  for  evidences  of  its  existence  in  past,  present,  and  future. 
If  there  can  be  a  universal  plant  or  animal,  a  universal  man  or 
woman,  perhaps  there  can  be  a  universal  grammar.   In  the  last 
century  or  so  there  have  been  valiant  attempts  to  establish  a 
synthetic  universal  language,  with  I  presume  a  universal  grammar, 
and  we  now  have  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  these  interesting  fabrications. 
The  feeling  of  our  time  seems  to  be  that  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  notion  of  a  universal,  synthetic,  made-up 
language,  a  universal  synthetic,  made-up  grammarc   We  prefer  the 
language,  and  the  grammar,  we  get  by  natural  inheritance,  born  in 
the  blood  and  bred  in  the  bone,  and  we  like  especially  our  own 
personal  idiomatic  versions  or  dialects  of  the  native  tongue.   Our 
instinct  is  probably  sound.   We  recall,  may  be,  the  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  and  the  even  finer  story  of  Pentecost. 

Is  a  universal  religion  possible?   Again,  certain  theorists 
have  thought  it  was.   In  all  ages,  certain  kinds  of  men  have  urged 
upon  the  world  a  synthetic,  made-up  religion,  the  lowest  common 
denominators  combined  with  the  highest  common  factors  drawn  from 
the  historic  religions,  a  sort  of  philosophia  perennis ,  a  skeletal 
rationalism  (a  sort  of  universal  grammar  maybe)  softened  with  a 
touch  of  emotion  and  poetry  and  at  least  a  bow  toward  the  super- 
natural.  And  there  are  the  less  formalized  versions  of  a  hoped- 
for  universalism:  the  religion  of  doing  good,  of  following  the 
Master,  of  being  happy,  the  religion  of  art,  of  beauty,  etc. 
And  there  have  always  been  the  illuminants  who  have  arbitrarily 
divided  the  people  of  the  world  into  two  or  more  groups  or  'levels' 
and  have  thought  it  right  to  assign  to  each  level  its  appropriate 
religion:  as,  superstition  for  the  masses,  poetry  for  the  incurably 
romantic,  philosophy  for  the  adult.   There  are  those  who  believe 
that  one  of  the  existing  historical  religions  will  eventually 
capture  the  world  in  free  competition.   Others  believe  in  coexistence, 
with  all  sorts  of  complicated  possibilities  in  global  interaction. 
See  diehards  put  their  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  or  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  or  in  vegetarianism  or  in  simplified  spelling. 

We  of  the  Western  world  have  a  mixed  heritage  and  fine  it 
hard  to  give  any  very  positive  answer  to  these  questions.   We  are 
all,  we  are  told,  inheritors  of  the  double  tradition  of  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism,  or  let's  say,  of  Christianity  and  Classicism. 
The  marriage  of  Classicism  and  Christianity,  consummated  in  what 
we  vaguely  call  the  Renaissance  --  or  was  it  in  the  period  mis- 
takenly called  Mediaeval?  —  this  marriage,  however  it  was 
celebrated,  has  seemed  to  many  of  us  a  right  and  necessary  union 
and  a  reasonably  happy  one.   Its  children  have  been  numerous  and 
lively  and  surprising:  Industrialism,  Capitalism  (with  a  by-blow 
in  Communism) ,  all  the  wonderful  and  dreadful  creations  of  a 
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Science  and  Art  let  loose.   Our  world,  so  clearly  the  result  of  the 

interaction  or  intercourse  of  Classicism  and  Christianity,  is  trying 

desperately  to  understand  this  complex  heritage,  to  further  it  or 

escape  from  it . 

Has  the  mixture  gone  sour,  the  marriage  gone  wrong;  was  it  a 
mistake  from  the  beginning?   The  doctors  are  all  around  us,  offering 
strong  medicines:  pure  Science,  or  pure  Art;  shots  of  radical 
Orientalism  or  unspecified  portions  of  an  unspecified  Mysticism. 

No  doubt  this  is  all  as  it  should  be.   This  is  what  men  in  every 
age  have  been  doing,  notably  since  the  celebrated  dispute  between 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists  in  ancient  Greece,  or  the  more  subtle  and 
significant  variance  between  the  beliefs,  so  far  as  we  can  know  them, 
of  Pericles  and  Sophocles,  the  man  of  tragic  art  and  the  man  of 
political  science.*   Enlightenment  always  breeds  Counte.r-Enlighten- 
ment;  Reformation,  Counter-Reformation;  Renaissance,  Counter- 
Renaissance;  Modernism,  Anti-Modernism;  Feminism,  Anti-Feminism. 
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These  figures  of  concentrated  drama  and  crisis  illuminate  for 
us  the  necessary  difficulties  of  individual  Choice,  its  perilous 
romance  and  its  inalienable  tragedy.   Choice  means  a  desperate 
resolution,  an  attempt  to  dissolve  and  unify  the  forces,  the  tensions, 
within  us,  the  fighting  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  course 
through  us.   Some  of  our  choices  seem  to  be  more  critical  and  de- 
finitive, more  dramatic,  than  others,  but  none  is  final  or  un- 
conditioned, they  are  all  relative  choices  among  absolutes,  for 
equilibrium  and  integration  are  not  the  human  condition.   There  is 
a  mysterious  fissure,  an  abyss,  a  Ginnungagap,  in  our  human  nature 
which  can  never  be  adequately  bridged  or  covered  over.   This  tension 


*  vide,  U.  Ehrenberg,  Pericles  ^  Sophocles ,  Oxford,  1954,  es.  p.  159 
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of  tragic  choice  is  inherent  in  our  complex  culture,  it  is 
seen  in  the  difficult,  the  embarrassing  relation  of  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  Classicism  and  Christianity.   Here  is  a 
reasonably  happy  marriage,  I  have  said:  that  is,  the  partners 
can  live  neither  with  each  other  nor  without  each  other.   This 
means  freedom  of  choice  and  free  creativity,  the  glory  and  the 
romance  and  the  tragedy  of  man,  most  real  to  western  man  be- 
cause it  lies  at  the  centre  of  our  liberal  arts  tradition. 
This  hard  freedom  exists  today,  precariously,  as  always, 
surviving  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth.   There  are  those  who  want 
a  completer  certainty,  an  infallible  grammar  and  logic  and 
dialectic  which  will  end  man's  tragedy,  and  his  freedom,  and 
make  both  the  death  of  Socrates  and  the  death  on  the  Cross 
gross  and  ridiculous  blunders. 

Luther's  God  is  the  intolerant  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  his  Christ  is  God.   The  intellectual  tolerant 
Erasmus  is  moving  toward  a  preference  for  the  God,  or  the 
Absolute,  of  the  philosophers,  and  his  Christ  is  beginning  to 
turn  into  a  symbol  of  universal  human  kindliness.   These  Gods 
of  Luther  and  Erasmus  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  neither  can  be 
dissolved  into  the  other.   The  condition  of  man  remains  what 
it  always  has  been:  unity  is  impossible  and  individual  choice 
on  all  levels  remains  free,  open  to  all,  asked  of  all  of  us, 
whatever  our  color  or  condition  of  intellect. 


One  more 


moment  of  religious  crisis,  of  tragic  choice.   Will  it  be  Pla 
or  Christ?  or  can  it  be  both?   Milton  knows  enough  about  the 
Greeks  to  fear  the  Greeks,  despite  of  and  because  of  the  gift 
they  bring:  they  are,  the  best  of  them, 
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Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more, 

And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man  fell 

Degraded  by  himself,  on  grace  depending, 

Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry, 

And  in  themselves  seek  virtue..,         PR  IV. 310-14 

The  old  blind  poet  clearly  saw  man's  irremediable  insufficiency 
confronting  and  requiring  an  all-sufficient  Christ.   He  rejected 
in  advance  the  booming  and  ballooning  transcendentalisms  of  later 
poets  and  thinkers.   Here  are  little  symbols  of  the  Renaissance 
choice,  in  love  and  in  religion: 


Beauty  must  be  scorned  in  none, 
Though  but  truly  served  in  one. 


Campion:  Never  Love 
Unless  You  Can 


My  love  is  of  a  birth  as  rare 

As  'tis  for  object  strange  and  high; 

It  was  begotten  by  despair 


Upon  impossibility 


Marvell:  The  Definition 
of  Love 


The  Biblical  Triune  God  will  not  tolerate  any  rivals,  whether  from 
East  or  West;  but  He  has  given  us  the  freedom  to  reject  Him. 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Martin  Luther  that  he  more  than 
any  other  one  man  recreated  for  us  the  freedom  of  choice  which 
is  our  human  and  Christian  dower,  a  freedom  which  may  be  used 
and  is  used  to  attack  and  deny  that  very  religion  which  gives  it 
enduring  substantiality.   So  this  greatest  of  Germans  once  more 
made  humanity  one,  tying  Renaissance  and  modern  tragedy  to  the 
Sophoclean,  and  both  to  the  human  experience  of  all  time  with 
the  fragile  immemorial  unbreakable  chain  of  tragic  romance. 
We  can  still,  if  we  choose  to  and  God  so  wills  it,  believe  in 
the  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  a  faith  that  avoids  the  easy  answer, 
the  formulaic  response,  the  routine  obsession,  that  abjures  the 
world-despising  dreams  of  the  East  and  the  classical  and  Oriental 
disdain  of  woman  and  the  common  man.   Christian  doctrine  and  dogma 
can  free  us  from  shifting  meretricious  transcendental  dogmatisms, 
Philosophia  Perennis ,  the  Favorite  Truths  of  an  age  that  seem  so 
absurd  to  the  succeeding  age.   Luther's  and  Milton's  Son  of  God 
stands  alone,  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever.   We  too, 
in  His  Name  and  by  His  Authority,  have  the  right  to  stand  alone, 
following  the  call  of  conscience  through  one  cleansing  error 
after  another. 

Our  unique  loneliness,  that  which  makes  us  persons,  free  and 
fallible,  is  a  radical  thing;  it  is  alienation  from  everything 
in  the  world  except  that  God  Who  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  Who  turns  our  evil  into  His  good,  our  tragedy 
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It  is  a  part  of  our  conscience  in  this  our  relative  know- 
ledge of  absolutes  to  seek  and  find  the  best  mediate  and 
proximate  solutions  or  alleviations  of  the  insoluble  problems 
of  humanity,  alone  and  in  the  mass,  the  mass  out  of  which  we 
all  arise  and  to  which  we  as  inevitably  return.   This  is  our 
romance,  our  adventure,  and  not  only  of  Ideas,  this  is  the 
Christian  Freedom  unknown  to  intellectual  libertines  who  soar 
above  common  humanity  and  will  not  number  themselves  in  the 
roll  of  common  men.   We  need  all  the  Virtue  we  can  get,  we 
need  Plato  and  all  his  kind,  and  we  need  the  audacity  to  say, 
with  Isaiah  and  the  Great  Reformer  whom  we  honor  today,  that 
all  our  righteousness  is  filthy  rags.   (We  must  "lie  down 
where  all  the  ladders  start,  In  the  foul  rag-and-bone  shop  of 
the  heart.")   The  whole  human  enterprise  trembles  on  the  verge 
of  failure  always;  such  success  as  we  have  is  costly,  uncertain, 
conditional.   We  shall  never  recover  all  the  limbs  of  our 
dismembered  Osiris;  but  we  can  accept  man's  tragic  destiny  and 
quest  with  sombre  exultation  in  its  terrible  beauty,  its  maimed 
joys,  its  common  human  dower  of  sorrow  and  ecstasy,  and  in  faith 
and  imagination  (for  faith  is_  imagination)  we  can  work  out  our 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  knowing  that  it  is  God 
"which  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure" 
(Phil.  2:12,13). 

The  people  who  came  together  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  saw  the 
birth  of  the  United  Nations,  a  new  Tower  of  Babel  set  on  a 
foundation  not  built  with  hands,  sealed  with  the  most  costly 
blood  of  all  this  world.   They  heard  the  Disciples,  filled  with 
new  wine,  speaking  in  the  tongues  of  every  person  in  the  crowd, 
"out  of  every  nation  under  heaven";  and  what  they  heard,  all 
of  them  in  the  tongue  wherein  they  were  born,  was  the  same 
message.   (after  T.S.  Eliot,  somewhere) 
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REVENANTS 
(Ghosts) 


Friday  is  All-Hallows,  or  All  Saints  Day,  the  Festival  of 
the  Holy  Souls  in  the  old  church  calendar;  Thursday,  night 
is  the  Eve  of  Hallows,  in  the  old  pre-Christian,  days  a  time 
of  ritual  purgation,  festive  and  fearful,  the  ceremonial 
expulsion  or  riddance  or  sweeping  out  of  restless  instrusive 
spirits  of  the  dead;  now  mostly  a  time  for  masking  and 
merriment  for  the  children,  the  sundown  of  the  year  for  all 
of  us.   Here  are  verses,  English  words  set  to  classic  measure 
by  Robert  Bridges,  for  a  grown-up  Halloween, 

At  dead  of  unseen  night  ghosts  of  the  departed  assembling 
Troop  to  the  graves  where  each  in  body  had  burial; 

Ah,  then  revisiting  my  sad  heart,  their  desolate  tomb, 
Troop  the  desires  and  loves  vainly  buried  long  ago. 

Desires  and  loves  vainly  buried  long  ago:  past  experiences, 
past  emotions  living  on  in  us  in  the  present,  as  the  mood  of 
the  old  pagan  apotropaic  and  kathartic  rites  of  expulsion 
and  purification  live  on  in  our  hearts  and  in.  the-  church 
calendar  and  in  theology  and  in  poetry;  ghosts  of  the  past, 
our  own  past  and  the  past  of  the  race.   They  are  memories, 
shadows  of  what  has  been;  tenuous  and  unsubstantial  but  the 
realest  things  in  us,  the  unwritten  history  of  all  of  us. 
And  out  of  this  spiritual  history  come  our  arts,  for  Memory 
is  the  mother  of  the  Muses.   These  potent  spirits  are  tempera- 
ment and  tradition,  forces  shaped  in  the  past  which  shape  our 
present.   We  adore  these  ancestral  spirits  and. we  fear  them, 
we  invoke  them  and  bid  them  take  leave  (manes  exite  paterni*) ; 
we  can  live  neither  with  them  nor  without  them0 

So  the  past  lives  on  in  us,  an  inescapable  revenant,  taking 
infinite  shapes  of  meaning  and  forms  of  influence.   Our  minds 
house  countless  ghosts  of  our  dead  days;  we  live  in  a  crowded 
world  of  spirit  huddled  into  our  frail  bodies.   And  if  we 
are  asked,  who  is  who,  or  which  is  the  natural  man  and  which 
is  the  spirit,  we  cannot  give  a  clear  answer.   The  best  ten- 
tative answer  is  maybe  'me",  or  person :  the  singular  compound 
we  call  a  human  being,  always  himself  and  always  more  or  less 
desperately  trying  to  find  himself,  to  discover  or  uncover 
his  identity,  to  find  out  his  own  meaning,  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  his  mystery,  comprehend  the  complex  unity  in  him  of  those 
parts  or  elements  that  may  be  called  his  prose  and  his  poetry. 
Prose  would  help  us  here  except  that  it  inevitably  moves  into 
poetry,  into  dreams  and  imaginations,  superstitions  and  other 
inventions.   Prose  would  exorcise  the  ghosts  that  beset  us; 
poetry  thrives  on  them.  Omnisque  suos  patimur  manes  -  Everyone 
must  put  up  with  his  own  ghosts. 


*  Roman  ritual  -  ancestral  spirits,  get  out  of  the  house! 
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must  put  up  with  his  own  ghosts. 

The  Christian  Revelation  is  a  complex  prose  and  poetry 
that  has  haunted  our  culture  for  two  thousand  years,  or 
maybe  for  all  time;  at  least  it  has  taken  to  itself  ancient 
hauntings  that  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  earth  and 
man.   It  is  like  a  great  ancestral  ghost,  a  fearsome 
apparition  and  a  sacred  memory  and  a  homely  reminder  of 
old  pieties  and  simplicities  in  our  past.   It  may  be  most 
like  Hamlet's  father's  spirit,  which  must  be  believed  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  world  of  truth  beyond  our  world  of 
decep  t ion . 

As  Marcellus  says, 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence; 
For  it  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

This  great  Mystery  is  in  the  world  and  subject  to  the  world's 
violence.   Marcellus  was  right:  we  human  beings  can  hate  the 
God  Who  has  made  us  what  we  are;  so  I  now,  with  a  show  of 
violence,  interpret  his  words.   And  the  Revelation  is  too, 
as  the  air,  invulnerable.   It  is  a  powerful  spirit  that  in- 
cludes and  masters  all  other  apparitions.   In  our  striving 
to  destroy  or  negate  it  we  but  assert  and  demonstrate  its 
sublime  truth  and  indes t rue tibleness . 

Or  so  the  Christian  may  believe  or  come  to  believe;  so 
Hamlet  may  have  come  to  believe.   Let  me  read  to  you  a 
beautiful  paragraph  by  an  accomplished  Catholic  writer. 

Christianity  would  not  be  what  it  professes,  the 
religion  of  the  world  and  perfect  harvest  of  the 
Golden  Bough,  if  it  did  not  fulfill  the  religious 
dreams  of  mankind,  the  myths,  legends,  and  alle- 
gories of  a  world  growing  slowly  lighter.   Since 
our  Lord  is  the  embodiment  of  the  world's  dreams 
of  a  triumphant  sun-god,  slain,  buried,  and 
mightily  risen,  so  our  Lady  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  world's  dreams  of  a  woman  wonderful  in  her 
child-bearing  and  herself  wonderfully  born.   The 
two  strains  of  sea-daughter  and  earth-mother  meet 
in  her.   Her  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  Aphrodite  before 
men's  hearts  corrupted  it,  of  the  virginal,  white 
sea-foam  -  her  fertility  is  the  fertility  of 
Proserpine,  lady  of  the  harvest,  her  sorrows  are 
the  sorrows  of  Ceres,  that  far-off  Mater  Dolorosa 
who  suffered  in  her  child.   She  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  Spring  and  Summer,  both  Virgin  and  Mother.* 


*  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  The  Mirror  of  the  Months ,  p.  25 
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So  mythology  may  become  theology,  and  coloured  prose,  a  sort 

of  poetry;  the  end  is  in  the  beginning.   The  Athanasian  Creed 

looks  to  be  plain  prose,  ("the  Father  incomprehensible.,  the 

Son  incomprehensible,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible"), 

but  it  may  also  be  one  of  the  grandest  of  metaphysical  poems; 

it  may  be  one  of  those  mysterious  compounds- of . prose  and 

poetry  (like  man  himself),  each  at  high  tension. giving  strength 

and  enrichment  to  the  other.   Ideally  the  substance  must  not 

be  divided  nor  the  parts  confounded.   Aesthetics  is  still  haunted 

by  this  old  demand  or  dilemma. 

Four  hundred  forty-four  years  ago,  on  October  31,  1517,  when 
Martin  Luther  nailed  his  95  theses  on  the  castle  door  in 
Wittenberg  and  challenged  the  omnipotent  spirit  of  corporate 
Catholicism  in  the  name  of  the  one  independent  person,  suffering 
his  own  guilt  and  freedom  and  making  his  own  choice,  he  was 
probably  haunted  and  hunted  by  all  sorts  of  demonic  fears  and 
compulsions;  thrusting  these  shadows  aside,  he  chose  himself, 
under  God,  and  with  the  eyes  of  faith  and  imagination  he  looked 
through  mythologies  to  the  incredible  truth  of  God's  incom- 
prehensible Mystery   Play  in  which  all  men  are  puppets  and  yet 
create  their  own  parts.   In  the  Reformation,  Christianity 
accepted  and  honoured  the  freedom  of  the  natural  man  of  all 
times  and  ages  and  gave  it  a  sanction  and  meaning.   The  natural 
man  is  also  the  spiritual  man  (at  least  they  can't  be  separated) 
and  now  he  was  consciously  to  be  what  he  always  had  been,  a 
person,  an  archetypal  man,  a  Phoenix,  the  only  one  of  his  kind, 
the  unique  representative  of  his  species  (after  Donne,  1st 
Anniversarie) .   So  this  intense  and  probably  neurotic  German 
founded  as  John  Donne,  Essays  in  Divinity ,  says,  "the  great 
patriarchal  Catholic  Church,  of  which  every  one  of  us  is  a 
little  chapel." 

This  greatest  of  the  Germans  saw  man  as  the  tragic  poets  and 
the  common  fold  have  always  seen  him,  not  as  a  unit  in  statistics 
but  rather  like  something  out  of  mythology  and  romance  and  folk- 
lore, as  a  valuable  baffling  compound  of  creative  and  destructive 
potentialities  and  capabilities,  whose  highest  spiritual  know- 
ledge rounds  itself  out  to  ignorance,  who  learns  what  little 
he  can  know  through  his  disabilities,  his  sufferings;  who  must 
shape  the  peculiar  excellence  he  is  capable  of  out  of  his  sick 
pride,  his  tragic  flaw,  his  Original  Sin;  his  own  best  lover 
and  worst  enemy;  unpredictable,  perpetually  unadjusted,  a  dis- 
placed person,  an  outsider,  an  incommensurable  fusion  of  prose 
and  poetry,  of  fact  and  superstition,  a  mystery,  ultimately  un- 
knowable except  to  his  Maker.   The  Saxon  Reformer  finally  and 
reluctantly  had  to  sanction  a  new  church  organization;  the 
individual  believer,  being  a  political  animal,  needed  the  company 
of  others  of  his  kind  for  corporate  worship,  a  Fellowship  of  the 
Unadjusted,  precariously  held  together  by  the  common  acknowledge- 
ment of  inescapable  sin  and  the  common  confession  of  faith  in 
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the  Healer-God,  the  Redeemer  Christ,  who  covers  the  nakedness 
of  his  rebellious  worshippers  with  the  robe  of  grace  and  for- 
giveness and  imputed  righteousness . 


The  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  the  past  live  on;  man 
magically  transformed;  he  is  only  given  a  complete 
and  a  centre.  Poetry  continues  to  invent  or  discov 
old  mythologies  and  prose  and  science  and  critical 
continue  their  valuable  and  necessary  task  of  exorc 
Nothing  is  changed,  everything  is  altered  in  this  w 
Christian  Freedom  which  is  the  world  of  paradox  and 
we  know,  a  world  of  prose  and  poetry  now  indissolub 
together.  Christianity  arose  in  essential  tragedy 
deny  or  disown  its  origin;  it  heightens  and  deepens 
tragedy  and  the  romance  which  is  its  necessary  acco 
and  colouring;  the  ghosts  of  Oedipus,  Herakles,  Ore 
Medea  are  powerful  presences  on  the  Elizabethan  sta 
at  times  on  Broadway  of  today.  Gothic  comedy,  a  bi 
of  high  comedy  and  farce  -  it  can  be  black  comedy  - 
a  necessary  place  in  the  Christian  world-view. 
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So  Christianity,  Catholic  and  Protestant  going  their  own 
ways,  has  made  the  world  one;  but  only  prospectively  and  as 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  as  poetry  creates  its  integrated  world 
by  fiat  of  metaphor;  the  propagators  of  the  Faith  being,  in 
the  words  of  Saint  Paul  (2  Cor, ,  6:8-10), 

as  deceivers,  and  yet  true;  As  unknown,  and  yet 
well  known,  as  dying,  and,  behold,  we  live;  as 
chastened,  and  not  killed;  As  sorrowful,  yet 
always  rejoicing;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich; 
as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things. 
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nostalgic  present,  that  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children 
He  knows  that  the  world  is  a  Bateable  Ground  in  which  nothing 
is  finally  settled,  that  it  is  a  world  of  beauty  and  horror 
and  anguish  and  guilt  and  sin  and  prose  and  poetry,  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  the  desires  and  loves  of  all  centuries  since 
the  beginning  of  time.   This  freedom  given  him  without  his 
asking  is  also  or  can  be  a  joy  above  all  joys,  a  sorrow  as 
deep  as  time,  the  bittersweet  of  a  life  that  we  all  come  to 
know  and  cherish;  there  goes  with  it  a  love  that  is  deeply 
conscious  of  its  imperfections,  and  a  light  within  that  can 
in  a  moment  turn  into  darkness;  it  is  a  freedom  that  easily 
turns  or  can  be  turned  into  bondage.   And  it  is  one  of  the 
strangest  facts  in  this  array  of  contradictions  that  this 
desperately  human  tragic  and  romantic  individualism  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  look  steadily  at  can  and  sometimes  does 
find  its  highest  reach  of  self-realization  and  self -fulfilment 
in  a  willed  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others  or  for  the 
whole.   Like  the  Holy  Soul  in  Purgatory  as  described  by  the 
dedicated  Catholic  writer  quoted  earlier  in  this  writing  we  on 
earth  too  are  "prisoners  of  hope"  and  "freemen  of  love."* 


*  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  op_.  cit.  ,  pg.  63 
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THE  FORMS  OF  THINGS  UNKNOWN 
(MND,  5.1.15) 


It  might  be  better  if  we  didn't  talk  so  much  about  poetry 
and  religion.   But  man  will  talk,  and  keep  on  talking;  he  will 
be  babbling,  as  Faulkner  writes,  right  up  to  the  end,  turning 
"sweet  religion"  into  "a  rhapsody  of  words."   Man's  two  highest 
achievements,  which  I  am  here  supposing  to  be  religion  and 
poetry,  he  really  never  stops  talking  about,  moving  easily  from 
wonder  to  worship  to  wonderment  to  bafflement  and  thence  to 
theory  and  speculation  and  criticism  and  analysis  and  dream, 
and  back  to  wonder. 

This  is  old  ground  we  keep  moving  over;  there  is  no  other 
ground.   And  our  motion  is  undeniably  in  circles.   Hawthorne's 
Donizetti,  at  the  end  of  the  story  The  Marble  Faun,  "has  traveled 
in  a  circle,  as  all  things  heavenly  and  earthly  do,  and  now  comes 
back  to  his  original  self,  with  an  inestimable  treasure  of 
improvement  won  from  an  experience  of  pain"  (ch.  47),   This  means 
a  sort  of  repetition,  a  sort  of  community,  and  a  sort  of  freedom 
for  individual  circlings  of  the  mind;  also,  as  Hawthorne  makes 
clear,  a  sort  of  learning. 

To  start  with  something  that  is,  impressively,  there :  a 
great  and  enduring  poem,  epic  or  drama,  that  fascinates  and 
troubles  generations  of  men,  the  Iliad ,  or  Paradise  Lost,  King 
Lear ,  Hamlet ,  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  Oedipus  Rex,  the  Bacchae . 
We  find  new  meanings  with  every  reading;  we  think  we  begin  to 
understand  but  still  wonder  at  the  mechanism  and  mystery  of 
their  structures.   These  writings  seem  to  be,  to  take  a  big  step, 
not  only  large  images  of  reality  but  actual  forms  of  reality. 
They  are  comprehensive  and  inclusive;  they  contain  and  somehow 
harmonize  all  sorts  of  contradictions;  the  total  meanings  are 
complex  and  unassailable  and  multiple;  they  are  all  things  to 
all  men.   Forms  of  reality.   But  what  is  reality  and  what  is 
form?   How  can  we  made  any  sure  judgments  on  these  works,  and 
how  can  we  know  that  our  judgments  are  right?   I  turn  to  Haw- 
thorne again  (ch.  37):  "Like  all  revelations  of  the  better  life, 
the  adequate  perception  of  a  great  work  of  art  demands  a  gifted 
simplicity  of  vision."  So  writes  the  greatest  American  exponent 
of  the  Christian  Imagination. 

The  form  is  hard  enough  to  get  hold  of;  the  reality  here 
is  probably  beyond  our  reach,  except  that  we  think  that  it  is 
there  in  some  form  in  these  works  (and  of  course  in  many  more, 
and  in  the  other  arts  too). 

I  turn  to  a  fine  piece  of  oracular  prose  written  by  a 
great  philosopher  of  the. very  recent  past.   Alfred  North  Whitehead 
(in  The  Making  of  Religion)  says  that  religion  is  "the  vision  of 
something  which  stands  beyond,  behind,  and  within  the  flux  of 
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immediate  things;  something  which  is. real,  and  yet  waiting  to  be 
realized;  something  which  is  a  remote  possibility,  and  yet  the 
greatest  of  present  facts;  something  which  gives  meaning  to  all 
that  passes,  and  yet  eludes  apprehension;  something  whose  possession 
is  the  final  good,  and  yet  is  beyond  all  reach;,  something  which  is 
the  ultimate  ideal,  and  the  hopeless  quest." 

This  might  be  taken  as  an  analytical  and  imaginative  descrip- 
tion of  our  traditional  Christianity;  it  is  much  .like  the  Pauline 
verses  from  Corinthians  which  are  my  text.   The  Scriptures  them- 
selves and  the  Oecumenical  Creeds  that  grew  out  of  them  might  also, 
by  an  analytical  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be.  described  as  great 
works  of  art,  comprehensive,  inclusive,  magisterial,  that  give 
meaning  to  all  that  passes  and  yet  elude  comprehension.   But  how 
do  we  know  they  are  true  works  of  art  and  authentic  forms  of  reality? 
We  can  say,  in  desperation,  they  are  honest,  they  cover  the  ground, 
they  tell  the  simple  truths  about  man  and  the  complex  truths  too; 
they  are  are  the  Word  of  God  and  the  best  words  of  men.   The  right 
words  of  judgment  cannot  be  found. 

There  is  a  whole  picture  of  man  in  these  sacred  and  secular 
writings;  but  there  is  no  easy  answer  to  our  questions  in  any  of 
them.   God  hath  made  man  upright,  but  he  hath  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions.  Man  and  Nature  are  very  much  there,  in  some  form,  but 
they  aren't  explained,  perhaps  because  they  can't  be  explained. 
Man  himself  we  see  as  a  mysterious,  slippery,  two-edged,  tragical, 
comical,  absurd  creature,  lost  in  the  darkness  of  his  own  being, 
struggling  toward  a  light  in  the  Heart  of  Darkness,   His  gods  are 
within  him,  but  they  are  outside  of  him  too;  he  can  defy  them,  for- 
get them  even,  but  they  are  still  there,  these  Powers  of  the  Light 
and  the  Dark, 

The  Christian  Revelation,  we  may  come  to  believe,  tells  the 
truth  about  man;  but  this  revelation  is  clearly  the  work  of  men 
as  well  as  of  God.   Are  they,  these  men,  "deceivers,  and  yet  true"? 
A  possible  approach  to  an  answer  here  is  that  truth  of  this  kind, 
artistic  and  religious  truth,  imaginative  truth,  enters  human 
experience  from  within  and  from  without:  it  is  found ,  and  it  is 
made ,  by  the  prophets  and  poets.  And  it  must  be  found  and  made, 
too,  by  all  of  us,  who  are  questing  and  questioning,   A  work  of 
the  imagination  demands  a  working  of  the  imagination  in  us,  the 
readers  or  listeners.   We  find  meaning  because  it  is  there ,  we 
make  it  because  we  interpret  the  work  of  art  in  a  necessarily 
slanted  way  to  suit  our  own  individual  being.   The  poet  makes  and 
finds  his  meaning  as  he  explores  the  stuff  of  nature  and  human 
experience,  discovering  meaning  as  he  shapes  it,  shaping  it  as  he 
discovers  it.   In  the  end,  so  we  can  say,  there  is  a  necessary 
fusion  of  form  and  content  which  is  the  achieved  meaning.   But  who 
or  what  is  responsible  for  the  final  form,  for  the  total  meaning? 
This  question  leads  right  into  the  reader  again,  into  any  one  of 
us,  and  the  inevadible  cycle  of  imaginative  perception  and  under- 
standing.  We  may  now  interject  a  salient  and  inevadible  question: 
was  the  Form  there  in  the  beginning?   There  was  something  there 
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certainly;  but  who  of  us  is  equipped  to  share  Coleridge's  quest 
of  the  Beginning  of  the  Beginning?   A  poet-critic  at  the  National 
Poetry  Festival  in  Washington  last  week  said  that  Form  in  poetry 
was  "that  which  remains  the  same  when  everything  else  is  changed". 

The  ordinary  person  lives  as  the  poet,  the  maker  and  finder, 
and  gets  into  these  quandaries  whether  he  understands  them  or 
not.   We  find  and  make  ourselves  ceaselessly,  trying  to  under- 
stand and  order  our  experience  from  day  to  day.   We  cannot  get 
out  of  the  circle  of  our  own  being,  we  move  in  cycles  and  spirals 
and  gyres  in  ways  which  perhaps  can  be  traced  only  by  a  great- 
spirited  mathematician  who  has  that  "gifted  simplicity  of  vision" 
Hawthorne  writes  of.   If  we  were  making  our  lives,  autonomously, 
we  should  probably  move  (why  not?)  in  a  gradually  rising  line, 
onward  and  upward.   The  circles  do  change:  they  can  widen  and 
they  can  close  in,  around  a  hidden  centre.   That  secret  centre 
must  be  the  realest  part  of  us,  our  core  of  meaning.   It  started 
with  us  and  it  stays  with  us.   I  don't  think  I  would  call  it 
Form.   But  I  can't  find  the  right  word  for  "the  forms  of  things 
unknown . " 

There  are  centres  too  in  the  works  of  art  that  I  named  at 
the  beginning,  and  in  that  strange  giant  structure  we  may  still 
call  Holy  Writ.   These  centres  are  the  meanings,  so  far  as  the 
meanings  can  be  localized  or  held  in  suspension.   These  centres 
are  the  forms  of  things  unknown;  they  live  in  a  heart  of  dark- 
ness, but  they  are  not,  at  least  in  the  works  I  have  named, 
blackness  unrelieved.   What  these  classical  writings  seem  to  say, 
very  roughly,  is  that  human  life  is  all  but  impossible,  all  but 
intolerable,  but  it  can  be  lived,  it  must  be  lived,  there  is 
joy  and  sorrow  in  it,  and  a  great  hopeless  Quest  with  enchantment 
in  it,  and  a  meaning  that  defies  definition.   We  as  we.  read  find 
and  make  these  rough  meanings  too  and  on  the  whole  concur.   Else 
why  do  we  live?   There  is  something  in. us  that  is  drawn  to,  be- 
glamoured  by  these  harsh,  mixed,  dark-bright  conclusions.   Our 
centers  too  are  like  this. 

And  the  Center  in  the  Scriptures?   It  is,  clearly,  a  Man, 
a  God-Man,  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesue  Christ,  the  greatest 
Protagonist  in  all  history  and  drama,  playing  His  part  on  the 
wide  incomprehensible  stage  of  all  Time  and  Eternity,  in  an 
action  that  is  as  real  as  Robinson  Crusoe  and  as  fantastic  and 
incredible  as  The  Arabian  Nights .   Here  the  Form,  I  take  it,  ±s_ 
reality  and  the  Centre  is  the  Centre  of  the  whole  unwise,  visible 
and  invisible.   There  is  no  good  name  for  the  epical  drama  that 
fuses  all  forms  of  epic  and  drama. 

Martin  Luther  saw  man  as  living  his  life,  enacting  his  part, 
in  this  unseen  Pageant;  he  called  it  God's  own  great  Mystery 
Play.   It  abounds  in  lesser  mysterious,  paradoxes,  ambiguities, 
in  forms  and  shapes  of  the  unknown;  it  is  a  perpetual  play  of 
opposites,  usually  not  sure  what  they're  opposing,  and  the  actors 
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never  know  exactly  who  they  are  and  what  roles  they  are  playing 
and  to  what  end.   The  story  began  at  the  Beginning,  it  is  going 
through  a  sort  of  muddled  Middle  and  there  is  to  be,  we  suppose, 
a  completely  adequate,  tremendous,  and  spectacular . conclusion 
in  the  Fullness  of  Time,  at  the  End.   But  we  don't  know  the  end, 
or  the  beginning  either.   What  if  this  present  were- the  world's 
last  night,  the  poet  (John  Donne  in  one  of  his  Holy  Sonnets) 
asks  in  fearful  meditation.   At  the  end  is  clear  meaning,  or 
ought  to  be:  a  man  wants  to  celebrate  his  own  Doom  beforehand 
and  get  meaning  out  of  it,  aesthetic  or  religious  or  both. 

In  the  Christian  Revelation  the  centre  of  everything  there 
is,  from  the  Creationto  the  Consummation,  is  an  original  and 
awesome  Potency,  an  Ancient  of  Days,  an  unthinkable  Person,  a 
little  like  us,  we  may  presume,  since  we  are  made  in  His  image; 
a  Creator,  a  Father,  and  a  Judge.   The  Christian  Imagination, 
seeking  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  finds  division 
everywhere,  and  must  make  and  find  its  harmonies  out  of  these 
discords.   For  there  is  both  collision  and  collusion  in  the  re- 
lation of  all  the  parts  of  Nature,  in  all  possible  human  relation- 
ships; nothing  is  pure,  or  unmixed.   Our  vision  of  the  harmonious 
and  serene  is  a  paradisal  vision,  before  the  Fall.   We  are  fallen 
creatures,  but  we  like  to  imagine  ourselves  as  unfallen;  the 
result  is  a  complicated  confusion  and  conflation  of  fact  and 
illusion,  of  the  natural  and  the  perverse,  an  interesting  and 
absurd  linkage  of  the  ordinary  and  everyday  with  the  sublime  and 
the  miraculous.   The  New  Testament  story  is  somewhat  like  this, 
with  its  incomparable  and  impenetrable  parables  and  paradoxes. 

The  Person  at  the  center  of  things  we  imitate  as  a  Creator, 
love  as  a  Father,  and  fear  as  a  Judgec   Our  centre,  which  I  now 
venture  to  call  a  faith  which  is  imagination,  an  imagination 
which  is  faith,  responds  to  what  is  like  it  though  far  beyond  it. 
Him  too  we  think  we  can  make  and  find,  with  that  terrible  hunger 
of  the  imagination  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  preys  upon  life, 
and  everything  else.   Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  He  is 
Love;  and  He  is  a  Deus  Absconditus,  a  God  Who  has  hidden  Himself 
away  and  will  not  let  Himself  be  known  to  or  possessed  by  any 
of  His  creatures.   The  Danish  patriot-preacher-playwright  Kaj 
Munk,  who  was  killed  by  the  Nazis  in  1944,  in  a  play  of  his  has 
a  servant  girl  whose  sweetheart  was  gored  to  death  by  a  bull 
say  to  a  wavering  young  theologian,  simply  but  decisively:  "The 
Lord  may  do  what  He  will;  it  is  and  remains  right  even  so;  other- 
wise He  would  certainly  not  be  the  Lord."   But  it  took  her  some 
time  to  learn  to  say  this. 

Poetry  is  a  fire  too,  which  consumes  as  it  nourishes  us. 
Man's  imitations  of  the  Creator  God  are  inevitable;  it  is  right 
that  we  should  follow  so  august  a  model,  with  fear  and  trembling. 
But  our  imitation  can  easily  be,  except  in  the  highest  and  best 
of  our  creative  spirits,  a  perversion,  a  mutilation,  a  thing  of 
darkness  unrelieved,  imitations  of  that  original  Imitator  who 
initiated  the   Original  Sin  of  separation  and  self-sufficiency, 
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the  great  Antagonist  who  said  (or  Milton  makes  him  say): 


Hail  horrors,  hail 
Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundest  Hell 
Receive  they  new  Possessor:  One  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  Place  or  Time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heav'n  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heav'n 


(P.L. ,  I.250f f .) 


This  may  be  truth,  or  it  may  be  the  half-truth 
despair.   It  may  arise  from  what  Auden  in  his 
called  Imagination's  tendency  to  "promiscuous 
her  own  images."   This  is  the  Satanic  Imaginat 
too,  it  is  part  of  the  Christian  heritage  whic 
and  brains,  which  we  are  continually  making  an 
finding  and  losing  and  finding  again,  it  is  in 
what  I  have  called  the  Christian  Imagination. 
Nature,  we  are  children  of  God,  we  are  childre 
wild  things,  savage,  cruel,  immeasurably  arrog 
absorbed;  these  are  the  defects  of  our  virtues 
some  good  qualities,  the  virtues  of  our  defect 
mixed  beings,  with  a  strange  origin  and  a  stra 
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Anyway,  here  are  certain  Articles  of  Belief  to  end  this 
probably  futile  meditation:  though  we  are  bound,  we  know  that 
we  are  free;  we  believe  that  we  are  both  instruments  and  agents 
of  the  divine  purpose;  we  believe  that  we  are  creatures  and 
also  creative  beings;  though,  unlike  God,  we  cannot  create  out 
of  nothing,  we  believe  that  we  are  all  Originals  and  that  we  can 
shape  original  lives,  and  even  poems,  and  live,  in  ecstasy  and 
despair,  in  darkness  and  in  light,  through  the  changing  cycles 
of  our  ineffable  bitter-sweet  existence.   Here  we  stand,  on  the 
verge  of  nothingness,  and  here  we  go  round,  in  the  widening  and 
contracting  gyres  of  our  own  beings,  and  in  the  circles  that 
girdle  the  earth  that  is  our  home  but  not  our  abiding-place  and 
move  out  toward  the  stars  that  may  someday  be  our  home  but  again 
will  not  be  our  abiding-place.   For  old  Earth,  patient,  unwearied, 
endlessly  beautiful  Earth,  we  have,  under  God,  found  it  and  made 
it  and  it  is  ours,  till  the  end  of  it,  and  us.   Thanks  be  to  God. 
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(UNTITLED  -  ALL  VERSIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE) 


All  versions  of  Shakespeare  designed  for  stage  production 
are  necessarily  perversions  to  some  degree  or  other.   So  too 
all  versions  of  Christianity.   How  can  we  rightly  present  what 
we  take  to  be  Infinite  Truth? 

Mr.  Shannon's  superb  organ  performance  of  the  music  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  in  this  Chapel  last  week  left  in  our  hearts  echoing 
harmonies  of  that  great  creation  in  sound,  its  magic  and  power 
and  beauty.   I  wish  to  take  a  look  at  the  source  of  these 
harmonies,  at  Bach's  Christianity  as  it  is  revealed  and  con- 
cealed in  his  melodies.   Though  I  am  no  sort  of  expert  in  these 
matters,  it  seems  clear  that  this  music  is  an  expression,  as 
direct  as  may  be,  of  the  composer's  profound  Christian  faith. 
I  take  it  Bach  didn't  much  care  for  the  music  of  his  contemporaries, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century;  he  went  back  to  earlier 
fountains  of  Christian  truth  and  made  the  Lutheran  Chorale  one 
of  the  glories  of  our  Western  culture. 

Long  before  Bach  these  chorales  had  been  shaped  out  of  folk- 
song and  liturgy  and  had  come  to  express  profound  religious 
feeling,  the  affirmation  of  life  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
spirit.   "For  Bach,  a  servant  of  the  Lutheran  church,  they 
formed  in  both  poetry  and  melody  a  central  part  of  his  musical 
being,  becoming  the  very  bone  structure  of  his  cantatas, 
oratorios,  passions,  motets,  and  much  of  his  organ  music" 
(after  notations  by  E.  Power  Biggs,  here  and  below). 

Martin  Luther,  also  a  man  of  music  and  religion,  could  be 
speaking  of  Bach's  "infinite  variety  of  thematic  invention  and 
elaboration"  in  his  words  of  1523:  "When  natural  music  is 
heightened  and  polished  by  art,  then  does  one  behold  the  great 
and  perfect  wisdom  of  God."   He  could  be  speaking  too  of  the 
composer's  contrapuntal  rhythms  when  he  talks  of  several  melodies 
playing  and  skipping  delightfully  around  and  adorning  the  simple 
tune  with  manifold  devices  and  sounds;  there  is  nothing  more 
extraordinary  in  the  world,  he  says,  than  such  a  song  adorned 
with  many  voices. 

Luther  writes  of  a  Father-God  Who  is  Infinite  Power  and  a 
Son  Who  is  God-Man  and  Infinite  Love.   Bach  made  music  out  of 
this  doctrine;  how  I  don't  know.   The  Chorale  transfigured  as 
it  fused  folksong  and  liturgy,  the  secular  and  the  sacred  en- 
visioned and  remade  in  the  unifying  work  of  art.   Bach  believed, 
with  Kierkegaard,  a  later  and  crankier  Lutheran,  that  religion 
was  life  or  neither  was  anything.   Martin  Luther  heroically 
affirmed  and  lived  the  doctrine,  strenuously   and  passionately 
asserting  the  priesthood  of  the  individual  believer,  under 
Christ.   The  Protestant  Rebel  brought  a  measure  of  necessary 
individualism  and  freedom  into  the  Christian  Church;  he  did  not 
destroy  the  Old  Church  nor  did  he  wish  to;  nor  could  he  invent 
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or  discover  a  complete  secular  freedom;  nor  did  he  wish  to  do 
that.   We  have  not  done  this  either. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  conservative  revolution, 
the  only  kind  probably  that  makes  sense.   Luther,  the  de- 
fender of  Christian  freedom,  could  not  stomach  the  more 
thoroughgoing  revolution  of  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Peasants 
Revolt;  this  was  a  radical  revolution,  and  it  failed. 

Theologically  man  is  a  congenital  Rebel,  a  curiously  mixed 
monster,  a  unique  compound  of  good  and  evil.   Because  he  is 
so  made,  he  needs  both  the  restraints  and  the  freedomsof  the 
State  and  the  Church,  the  incommensurable  and  contrapuntal 
forces  of  Power  and  Love.   The  State  loves  nobody  but  exercises 
its  power  over  all  of  us;  the  Church  loves  everybody  and  compels 
nobody.   When  the  Church  seeks  alien  political  power  it  is 
moving  backward  into  Pre-Ref ormat ion  darkness  and  it  is  time 
for  another  Martin  Luther  to  emerge.   He  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Robert  Graves,  in  a  well-known  poem,  has  said  that  there 
is,  in  this  great  world  of  man  and  nature, 

...one  story  and  one  story  only 

That  will  prove  worth  your  telling, 

Whether  as  learned  bard  or  gifted  child; 

To  it  all  lines  or  lesser  gauds  belong 

That  startle  with  their  shining 

Such  common  stories  as  they  stray  into. 

Is  it  of  trees,  strange  beasts,  birds,  the  Zodiac,  an  undying 
snake? 

...is  it  of  the  Virgin's  silver  beauty, 

All  fish  below  the  thighs? 

She  in  her  left  hand  bears  a  leafy  quince; 

When  with  her  right  she  crooks  a  finger  smiling, 

How  may  the  King  hold  back? 

Royally  then  he  barters  life  for  love. 

-  To  Juan  at  the 
Winter  Solstice 

Power  bartered,  sacrified,  for  love.   This  is  Graves'  fine  myth, 
which  he  would  enlarge  into  a  Macromyth,  a  Cosmic  Myth  that 
subsumes  and  explains  all  lesser  Myths.   There  are  other  stories, 
other  myths.   Ghosts  of  the  past  are  all  around  us,  clouds  of 
witnesses,  from  Reformation  Day,  Halloween,  the  Eve  of  All-Hallows, 
All  Saints  Day.   How  may  we  distinguish  the  voices  of  the 
authentic  Saints,  the  honest  Ghosts,  from  those  of  inauthentic 
perversion,  the  anti-Saints,  the  extravagancies  and  demonisms  of 
the  dishonest  or  the  deluded  or  the  deceived.   How  do  we  know  an 
honest  ghost  from  the  other  sort?   How  do  we  know  good  myth  from 
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bad,  a  good  man  from  a  bad  man,  a  good  poem  from  a  bad  one  or  one 
not  so  good?   So  with  music  and  all  the  other  arts:  how  do  we 
distinguish  the  excellent,  the  first-rate,  from  the  not  so  fine? 
Can  we  hope  to  distinguish  the  One  True  Religion  from  all  the 
others  of  lesser  truth?   No,  we  cannot:  religion  and  poetry, 
all  great  art,  is  concerned  not  with  certainties  but  with 
realities,  so  far  as  we  can  know  them.   All  our  truths  are 
fictions,  but  our  greatest  fictions  are  truth.   But  "the  best 
in  this  kind  are  but  shadows." 

We  live  in  a  world  of  ghosts,  of  shadows,  of  illusions.   As 
the  oracular  Duke  says  in  Measure  for  Measure,  "the  news  in  the 
world  is  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that  the 
dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it.   Novelty  is  only  in  request;  and 
it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is 
virtuous  to  be  inconstant  in  any  undertaking.   There  is  scarce 
truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure;  but  security  enough 
to  make  fellowships  accurst.   Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the 
wisdom  of  the  world.   This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every 
day's  news"  (3.2).   You  remember  too  the  basic  balanced  affir- 
mations at  the  beginning  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities : 

It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of 
times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of 
foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the 
epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was  the  season  of  Light,  it  was 
the  season  of  Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it 
was  the  winter  of  despair,  we  had  everything  before  us, 
we  had  nothing  before  us,  we  were  all  going  direct  to 
Heaven,  we  were  all  going  direct  the  other  way  -  in 
short,  the  period  was  so  far  like  the  present  period, 
that  some  of  its  noisiest  authorities  insisted  on  its 
being  received,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  superla- 
tive degree  of  comparison  only. 

The  world  is  what  it  is:  half-wild,  half-tame,  as  William  James 
called  it:  pagan,  Christian,  Buddhist,  barbarian,  whatever  you 
wish  to  call  it.   The  Christian  believes  in  the  World-Order,  or 
World-Drama  as  outlined  in  the  Book  of  his  faith.   Jevohah-God, 
the  Infinite  I  Am  or  I  Am  What  I  Am,  is  Supreme  Ruler,  Autocrat, 
Emperor,  A  God  of  wrath  and  love,  of  Judgment,  ruling  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power.   Power  and  Love  are  one  in  Him.   King 
of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  he  must  be,  as  Handel  celebrated  Him 
in  a  glorious  chorale  of  his  Mess  iah ;  who  may  contest  his 
sovereign  will,  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?  Power  and 
Love:  a  Father-God  Who  loves  us  his  children  and  sent  His  Son  to 
save  us  from  our  sins.   An  Old  Man  with  a  Beard  sitting  on  a 
Cloud?  Well,  at  least  that  is  a  finer  picturing  though   over- 
worked maybe  than  the  hypotheses  of  impersonal  Force,  Spiritual 
Substance,  or  Electrical  Energy,  or  whatever.   But  the  beard  has 
other  and  less  relevant  significances  today. 

The  World-Drama.   Drama  means  actions  and  persons,  in  alliance 
and  disalliance,  and  mesalliance.   The  Author  of  God's  Mystery  Play, 
to  use  Luther's  phrase,  is  the  Creator,  the  Deus-in-Machina,  Who 
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initiated  the  drama  and  makes  us  all  Dramatis  Personae,  Persons 
of  the  Drama.   So  we  are  all  tragical-romantical  heroes  and 
heroines,  or  we  may  think  we  are:  we  help  to  shape  the  Plot 
that  controls  our  every  action.   For  "there  is  one  story  and 
one  story  only  that  will  prove  worth  your  telling."   This 
generation,  like  all  the  preceding  ones  and  those  to  come, 
ensures  the  continuity  and  consistency  of  the  action.   We  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  action,  re-creating  and  pre-creating  the 
Beginning  and  the  End.   We  are  creators  as  well  as  creatures 
of  the  plot  and  inevitably  dream  of  pure  autonomous  crea- 
tivity, of  becoming  or  making  ourselves  the  supreme  play-maker 
and  playing  the  Leading  Role  too;  but  we  are  not  gods  or  God, 
we  are  God's  puppets.   This  is  no  simple  matter:  we  are 
characters  in  the  story,  we  are  actors  playing  those  characters, 
and  we  are  also  the  audience  trying  to  make  sense  of  the  plot. 
We  are  Existentialists  seeking  our  hidden  Essences,  as  Paul 
Tillich  said.   Those  Essences  belong  to  our  secret  lives,  he 
said,  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

In  apple-tree  planting,  as  in  all  human  doings,  "something 
has  to  be  left  to  God";  which  means,  I  take  it,  that  everything 
has  to  be  left  to  God.   How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  a  God  of 
Infinite  Power  Who  is  also  Infinite  Love?   What  makes  the  action 
interesting,  complex,  absurd,  is  that  we  human  beings  are  all 
rebels  before  our  King  and  Maker  and  continuously  and  helplessly 
attempt  to  circumvent  His  purposes.   But  we  cannot  walk  alone 
except  within  the  narrow  circuit  of  our  own  self-chosen  being. 
No  one  of  us  could  endure  for  a  moment  the  terrible  burden  of 
the  world's  grief  or  the  equally  terrible  burden  of  the  world's 
joy  ■ 

We  have,  we  are  assured,  a  certain  freedom,  a  God-given 
freedom,  to  be  ourselves,  to  make  choices,  to  select  this  or 
that  wife  or  husband,  job,  religion,  and  so  on.   Free  will  is 
not  an  illusion;  neither  is  the  overruling  Will  of  God,  or 
Providence.   We  cannot  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of 
being.   We  can  only  celebrate,  or  bemoan,  the  mysterious  human 
condition,  which  is  certainly  precarious  and  fearful,  full  of 
joy  and  woe,  of  wretchedness  and  happiness.   The  naive  poet  can 
say  it  naively:  isn't  life  a  terrible  thing,  thank  God  (Dylan 
Thomas).   More  subtly   said  by  Edgar  in  King  Lear:   we  must 
endure  our  going  hence  even  as  our  coming  hither:  ripeness  is 
all.   "An  intellectual  hatred  is  the  worst,"  said  Yeats.   There 
has  existed  in  all  the  Christian  centuries  a  fierce  intellectual 
hatred  of   Christianity;  also,  for  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
an  intellectual  espousement  of  Christianity,  which  no  doubt  can 
be  equally  fierce. 

To  return  to  Bach,  who  as  far  as  we  know  hated  nobody.   He 
was  too  busy  for  that,  with  a  continous  production  of  music  and 
children,  20  of  them.   The  grand  music  he  made  celebrates  our 
human  condition  with  hard  clarity  and  with  tender  feeling,  and 
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with  inexhaustible  invention.   He  made  four-part  transcriptions 
of  371  chorales;  I  center  now  on  only  one,  the  magnificent 
climactic  triumphant  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio. 
Trumpets  sound  the  theme  of  victory  and  triumph,  "bringing  Bach's 
music  for  the  festival  of  Christmas  to  a  conclusion  of  inimitable 
grandeur"  (Biggs).   Power;  and  there  is  Love  too,  suffering,  power- 
less.  For  in  the  background  we  hear  the  slow  sorrowing  contrapuntal 
strains  of  the  Passion  Hymn,  0    Sacred  Head  Now  Wounded.   The 
trumpeted  words  of  the  Chorus: 

Now  vengeance  has  been  taken 

On  all  the  foes  of  man, 
And  Christ  doth  end  in  triumph 

The  conflict  He  began. 
Sin,  death,  and  Hell,  and  Satan, 

Their  mighty  Victor  own; 
And  Man  doth  stand  forgiven 

Before  His  Father's  throne. 

These  trumpets  still  sound  through  the  cacophonies  of  History  and 
our  own  demon-driven  days:  the  horns  of  Elfland,  the  horn  of 
Roland  at  Roncesvalles ,  the  horn  of  Heimdall,  the  ritual  summons 
to  Armageddon  and  the  End  of  All  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  in 
the  fifth  act  of  King  Lear .   They  will  outlive  the  twanging  guitars 
and  banjos  of  a  lesser  compass  and  a  lesser  meaning;  the  orgiastic 
flutings  of  our  prophets  of  total  and  especially  sexual  freedom; 
the  sounding  brass  of  militarism  and  the  political  Gospel;  and 
the  jungle  drums  of  the  frenzied  nympholepts  who  would  celebrate 
the  Apocalypse  of  chaos  and  an  aboriginal  Nothingness. 

All  high  art  does  what  Bach's  music  does:  presents  to  our 
total  self  a  redemptive  vision  of  terror  and  beauty,  of  pity  and 
fear,  which  stabs  us  to  the  quick,  countering  our  irremediable 
wound  of  living  with  its  own  irremediable  wound  of  healing.   Like 
the  magical  spear  of  Achilles,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  makes  the 
wound  that  it  heals,  heals  the  wound  that  it  makes.   The  economy 
of  Nature,  the  cycle  of  decay  and  death  and  rebirth,  is  made  a 
miraculous  perpetual  enactment  of  the  Christmas  Birth,  the  Good 
Friday  death,  the  Resurrection  of  Easter  morning.   Here,  in  the 
view  of  Luther  and  Bach  and  Kierkegaard  and  countless  other 
Christians,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  a  Divine  Comedy  which 
we  had  no  part  in  making  and  which  we  cannot  mar  in  the  slightest. 
In  the  words  of  Marcellus,  of  Hamlet's  father's  ghost 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence, 
For  it  is  as  the  air  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 
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It  is  perhaps  an  ultimate  Irrationality,  an  ultimate  Paradox, 
an  ultimate  Art.   As  the  French  peasants  see  it,  in  a  simple 
pastoral  poem,  "All  from  the  good  God  comes,  All  then  is  good, 
Sorrow  is  known  to  Him,  and  understood." 

One  more  piece  of  poetry,  this  too  the  Last  Chorus  of 
another  Christmas  Oratorio,  the  poet  Auden's  retelling  of  the 
Christmas  Story  in  his  poem,  For  the  Time  Being ;  this  one  too 
set  to  music  which  is  both  exquisite  and  grand,  the  work  of 
Sweet  Briar's  composer,  now  Emeritus  Professor  of  Music,  Carl 
Bricken . 

He  is  the  Way. 

Follow  Him  through  the  Land  of  Unlikeness; 

You  will  see  rare  beasts,  and  have  unique  adventures. 

He  is  the  Truth, 

Seek  Him  in  the  Kingdom  of  Anxiety; 

You  will  come  to  a  great  city  that  has  expected  your 
return  for  years. 

He  is  the  Life. 

Love  Him  in  the  World  of  the  Flesh; 

And  at  your  marriage  all  its  occasions  shall  dance  for  joy. 
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POETRY  AND  AND  RELIGION 


Believing  as  I  do  that  the  gallows  is  not  built  stronger 
than  the  Church,  that  the  college  classroom  is  not  built 
stronger  than  the  college  Chapel,  I  think  it  is  right  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  two-way  conversation  between  Chapel  and  class- 
room, especially  on  the  crucial  theme  of  the  relation  of  poetry 
and  religion.   Last  May  I  asked  a  class  in  Renaissance  literature 
to  discuss  this  problematic  statement:  John  Donne  fused  poetry 
and  religion  without  confusion  of  the  two  elements  in  the  com- 
pound.  A  fusion  without  confusion:  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  mark 
or  goal  of  all  high  art,  to  bring  adequate  unities  and  harmonies 
into  our  desperat ively  divisive  existence.   The  preacher-poet 
seems  to  have  accomplished  the  job  as  both  preacher  and  poet; 
but  there  are  different  critical  judgements  on  how  it  was  done, 
in  any  particular  poem  or  sermon.   I  got  widely  varying  answers 
to  my  question;  and  I  am  not  sure  how  it  can  be  definitively 
answered. 

Context  and  perspective  must  not  be  lost.   John  Donne  was 
a  particular  English  poet  at  a  particular  time  in  history,  and 
he  held  to  a  particular  form  of  religion;  of  an  old  Catholic 
family,  he  read  and  thought  his  way  into  the  Anglican  branch  of 
Christianity,   Leaping  forward  into  another  context  and  looking 
at  the  philosopher  Santayana's  view  of  the  relation  of  poetry 
and  religion,  we  learn  that  "Religion  is  poetry  become  the  guide 
of  life,"  that  "Poetry  is  religion  allowed  to  drift."   Santayana 
takes  the  question  to  what  he  calls  a  higher  plane,  "the  sphere 
of  significant  imagination,  of  relevant  fiction,  of  idealism 
become  the  interpretation  of  the  reality  it  leaves  behind." 
He  concludes  his  graceful  seductive  essay  with  these  words: 
"Poetry  raised  to  its  highest  power  is  then  identical  with 
religion  grasped  in  its  inmost  truth;  at  their  point  of  union 
both  reach  their  utmost  purity  and  beneficence,  for  then  poetry 
loses  its  f rivolousness  and  ceases  to  demoralize,  while  religion 
surrenders  its  illusions  and  ceases  to  deceive." 

Santayana  seems  to  intimate  that  poetry  in  itself  is  frivolity, 
and  religion  by  itself  is  illusion.   John  Donne  would  not  say 
this.   There  is  quite  a  distance  between  the  Renaissance  poet- 
preacher  and  the  high-minded  Spanish  idealist  philosopher.   The 
meaning  of  the  marriage  of  poetry  and  religion  depends  upon  who 
celebrates  the  marriage,  who  makes  the  union  legal. 

Donne's  eloquent  sermons  drawing  alike  upon  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theologians  are  among  the  finest  creations  of  the 
English  theological  mind.   There  is  poetry  in  them  too,  and  a 
reader  can  imagine  that  here  is  a  fusion  of  poetry  and  theology 
without  confusion.   The  poetry  in  the  poems  is  more  to  the  point 
here.   The  examination  question  probably  arose  out  of  some  doubt 
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or  disagreement  about  the  seriousness  and  tone  of  a  poem  called 
The  Canonization .   In  this  poem,  a  secular  sexual  love  is  in- 
geniously turned  into  religious  love,  the  love  of  saints.   But 
if  the  statement  is  correct,  there  is  not  complete  integration 
of  the  elements  in  this  poem;  poetry  and  religion  are  perhaps 
subtly  confused,  in  this  virtuoso  performance,  so  that  some 
readers,  confused  perhaps,  believe  that  here  is  an  authentic 
religion  of  poetry  growing  out  of  a  passionate  love  affair.   It 
serves  well  enough,  for  the  occasion;  but  the  poem  is  only  an 
adumbration  of  true  religion,  so  Donne  would  say;  religion  stands 
apart  from  its  rival  and  imitator  and  will  not  be  absorbed  into 
any  "idealism  become  the  interpretation  of  the  reality  it  leaves 
behind."   The  best  Renaissance  poetry  and  its  prose  too  resisted 
this  sort  of  devouring  idealism  and  held  on  to  common  reality 
in  both  its  religion  and  its  poetry. 

Historical  Christianity  has  indeed  fearfully  complicated  this 
problem,  as  all  others;  this  religion  sees  human  fact  as  en- 
tangled in  circumambient  mystery  so  that  everywhere  we  come  upon 
attempts  at  fusion  without  confusion.   Fact  and  mystery  are  or 
can  be  one,  yet  they  are  two;  as  poetry  and  religion  are  or  can 
be  one  and  yet  they  are  two.   These  elements  in  the  human  compound 
must  not  lose   their  identity  though  they  are  one  in  their  peculiar 
devotion  to  human  truth  and  whatever  truth  is  more  or  less  than 
human.   This  strange  double  relation  is  picturesquely  symbolized 
in  and  by  the  myth  of  the  Phoenix,  a  favorite  Renaissance  symbol 
but  probably  also  universal  and  known  to  all  times.   As  you  recall, 
there  is  only  one  Phoenix  in  the  world,  and  when,  after  hundreds 
of  years,  he  knows  that  he  must  perish  he  ritually  dies  in  his 
own  fires  and  is  reborn  from  his  own  ashes.   As  Donne  says  of  the 
dedicated  love  of  the  lovers  in  his  poem,  "The  Phoenix  riddle  hath 
more  wit/By  us;  we  two  being  one  are  it."   A  greater  poet  than 
Donne  made  this  queer  bird  female  and  gave  definitive  expression 
to  the  idea  of  unity  in  duality,  of  fusion  without  confusion,  in 
an  oracular  poem  called  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle . 

So  they  loved  as  love  in  twaine, 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one, 
Two  distincts,  Division  none, 
Number  there  in  love  was  slaine. 

The  oracular  stress  becomes  stronger  as  the  paradox  goes  deeper. 

Propertie  was  thus  appalled, 
That  the  selfe  was  not  the  same; 
Single  Natures  double  name, 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  called. 

Reason  in  it  selfe  confounded, 
Saw  Division  grow  together, 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither, 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded. 
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An  Oracle  can  be  read  in  at  least  five  different  ways,  no 
one  better  than  another.   It  isn't  a  matter  of  planes,  or 
stages,  or  levels: the  Oracle's  meaning  is  unitary,  whatever 
the  meaning  be.   The  Oracle,  like  a  Parable  in  prose,  is  a 
poem,  perhaps,  that  is  all  Metaphor,  a  quintessential  poem,  a 
complex  aggregation  of  complex  fusions  without  confusion;  a 
mimesis  of  the  fullness,  the  contradictory  completeness  of 
human  experience.   Language  furthers  this  process  and  counters 
it  too,  for  words  too  are  unities  in  duality  and  so  offer 
meanings  that  may  be  made  by  the  masters  of  expression  into 
fusions  without  confusion.   Confusion  is  always  imminent  of 
course;  there  is  a  hard  necessity  of  choice  at  every  moment  of 
speech  or  action.   Tolstoy  in  the  writing  of  War  and  Peace 
speaks  of  the  thousands  of  possible  combinations  of  human  ex- 
perience in  every  little  bit  of  action  or  description,  and 
the  necessity  of  rigorous  choice.   This  would  be  true  in  any 
thinking  or  action  of  any  one  of  us,   War  and  Peace  is  a  grand 
fusion;  there  are  lesser  ones  like  Sense  and  Sensibility,  Pride 
and  Prejudice,  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle,  Man  and  Superman ,  and 
so  on =   Fathers  and  Children,  Sons  and  Lovers ,  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  -  the  titles  don't  have  to  be  of  this  specific  sort  of 
literary  equation.   Every  one  is  itself,  and  cannot  be  turned 
into  anything  else;  but  everything  is  of  a  piece  too,  and  any 
one  thing  can  be  brought  into  symbolic  relationship  with  any 
other  thing. 

You  must  I  think  give  the  opposing  and  complementary  elements 
in  any  human  situation  an  equal  chance.   If  you  choose  poetry, 
you  will  end  with  poetry;  if  you  choose  religion,  you  will  end 
with  religion.   If  you  choose  both,  you  could  have  Santayana's 
"point  of  union"  where  "both  reach  their  utmost  purity  and 
beneficence,"  but  you  must  have  the  right  poetry,  the  right 
religion.   If  you  see  man  as  primary  in  this  world,  you  will 
get  a  sort  of  humanism  as  your  religion,  maybe  a  Blakeian 
transcendental  humanism;  if  you  see  God  as  primary,  you  should 
get  some  sort  of  theism  which  could  become  something  more.   In 
the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth:  here  is  a 
universe  ruled  by  the  all-powerful  Maker  of  it.   If  we  say, 
with  Milton's  Satan  (V.859ff.),  "We  know  no  time  when  we  were 
not  as  now;  /  Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-rais'd  / 
By  our  own  quickening  power,"  we  are  asking  complete  existential 
freedom  for  our  human  choices.   We  can  think  to  have  it  either 
way,  and  so  cut  the  knot.   But  the  knot  must  not  be  cut:  it  is 
"the  subtle  knot  which  makes  us  man." 

There  is  a  tough  knot  in  the  Symbol  when  it  is  full-grown 
to  its  double  nature  and  become  an  existent  or  pictorial  Metaphor. 
It  cannot  leave  reality  behind,  either  sort  of  reality,  the  one 
we  think  we  know  and  the  one  we  know  we  don't  know.   Metaphor  is, 
you  may  say,  simply  a  devious  and  unreliable  way  of  finding  meaning 
in  the  human  situation.   It  is_  often  devious  and  unreliable,  for 
language  is  that  too;  but  in  the  masters  of  the  word,  the  lords  of 
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language,  it  becomes  an  Oracle  that  doesn't  lie  though  it  may 
not  tell  the  whole  truth.   One  element  of  the  full-grown  metaphor 
is  located  in  a  world  which  we  cannot  control,  the  world  of  the 
incalculable,  the  ineffable,  the  unknown.   You  may  try  to  reduce 
metaphor  to  arbitrary  wholly  manmade  Symbols,  but  it  would  not 
be  honest  to  do  so.   The  Symbols  rise  out  of  common  human  ex- 
perience, and  common  human  language,  and  move  at  the  same  time 
into  mystery . 
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schema  of  unification,  the  separate  world  languages  into  a  world- 
language,  the  separate  races  into  a  Super-Race,  the  separate 
religions  into  a  Super-Religion,  a  new  Revelation,  a  Super-Myth. 
That  way  leads  very  likely  to  a  new  and  corrupt  form  of  secular 
Catholicism,  to  another  Gregory,  and  sooner  or  later  another 
Luther . 

We  can  be  what  the  human  race  has  always  imagined  itself  to 
be  in  its  finest  thinking  and  dreaming  of  itself,  actual  and 
meaningful  characters,  Dramatis  Personae ,  in  God's  great  Mystery 
Play.   Symbols  and  Metaphors  in  an  Oracular  Poem  we  cannot  see 
or  even  imagine.   We  make  our  life  every  day  but  we  didn't  invent 
ourselves:  we  are  the  creations  of  the  Master  Playwright  and  we 
all  have  a  significant  part  in  the  play  though  we  are  never  quite 
sure  of  what  our  role  is.   We  must  continually  improvise  as  we 
play  ourselves;  we  can  perhaps  eventually  learn  to  live  the  part 
with  a  certain  verisimilitude,  for  it  is  our  life  after  all  we 
are  playing.   So  far  as  we  can  tell,  we  are  in  the  Middle  of  the 
play  and  cannot  see  either  the  beginning  or  the  end.   But  if  the 
play  is  more  than  factitious  Symbolism,  then  we  may  be  sure  that 
any  small  part  of  the  whole  structure  of  drama  is  fitted  into 
and  has  its  right  place  in  the  context  and  somehow  reflects  and 
recapitulates  the  whole  meaning.   We  may  come  to  some  comprehension 
of  this  complicated  structure  but  we  cannot  see  it  clearly  because 
we  are  part  of  it,  we  are  it.  Each  little  Person  in  the  Christian 
Drama  plays  the  role  of  the  protagonist,  the  tragic  hero  or 
heroine,  and  that  means  that  mementarily  we  can  live  our  self- 
begotten  Symbolism  into  fiery  Metaphors  and  perish  in  them,  like 
that  fabled  bird  on  the  sole  Arabian  tree.   So  to  live  and  die 
is  gain:  the  thing  that  we  are  thrives  on  these  ashes. 
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(UNTITLED  -  THE  FEAR  OF  THE  LORD) 


With  conscience  cocked  to  listen  for  the  thunder 

He  saw  the  Devil  busy  in  the  wind, 

Over  the  chimney  steeples  and  then  under 

The  doors  of  nuns  and  doctors  who  had  sinned. 


What  apparatus  could  stave  off  disaster 
Or  cut  the  brambles  of  man's  error  down? 
Flesh  was  a  silent  dog  that  bites  its  master, 
World  a  still  pool  in  which  its  children  drown. 

The  fuse  of  Judgment  spluttered  in  his  head: 

'Lord,  smoke  these  honeyed  insects  from  their  hives; 

All  works,  Great  Men,  Societies  are  bad; 

The  Just  shall  live  by  Faith..."  he  cried  in  dread. 


And  men  and  women  of  the  world  were  glado 
Who  never  trembled  in  their  useful  lives. 


-  Auden 
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When  I  am  wrong'd,  and  that  law  fails  to  right  me, 
Let  me  be  king  myself  (as  man  was  made) 
And  do  a  justice  that  exceeds  the  law... 
Who  to  himself  is  law,  no  law  doth  need, 
Offends  no  law,  and  is  a  king  indeed. 

Fear  then  is  servile,  or  psychotic.   The  possibilities  of  perversion 
are  infinite:  there  is  no  end  to  the  reformation  of  reformation  of 
reformation . 

I  wish  to  speak  of  the  distinctive  mark  of  man's  nature,  his 
loneliness  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  his  irremediable  alone- 
ness  in  a  world  that  is  largely  unknown  and  is  probably  unknow- 
able, a  world  of  infinite  promise  and  peril,  infinite  possibilities 
of  achievement  and  disaster.   This  aloneness  I  take  to  be  inherent 
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in  us,  something  given;  it  is  the  seal  of  our  individual  being 
and  vision,  that  which  makes  any  one  of  us  what  we  are  -  a  novel 
mysterious  unique  unrepeatable  irreversible  compound  of  (I  find 
no  better  words)  matter  and  soul.   "0  who  has  ever  loved  as  I?" 
We  see  with  our  own  eyes  and  imaginations  what  no  one  else  on 
earth  has  ever  seen  or  ever  will  see;  hence  the  enchantment  of 
the  heart  in  every  moment  of  fresh  perception  and  creation,  the 
wonder  of  our  unshared  existence,  the  lifelong  quest  of  our  own 
meaning  and  identity,  the  longing  for  something  both  on  the  earth 
and  beyond  it,  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  and  sea,  the 
glamour  of  the  private  search  for  the  lost  or  hidden  Grail  or 
Garden,  the  Secret  of  the  furthest  horizon,  "0  Brave  New  World, 
that  has  such  people  in't,"   No  wonder  we  are  all  Romantics  in 
grain  and  (what  is  probably  another  name  for  the  same  thing) 
Existentialists  too, 

Martin  Luther  has  been  called  the  first  Romantic,  the  first 
Existentialist,  in  the  Western  World,  and  has  been  exalted  or 
damned  according  to  the  presuppositions  of  the  speaker.   He  can 
hardly  be  the  first;  there  is  Saint  Augustine,  and  there  is, 
well,  there  is  Adam  and  Eve,  and  back  of  them  there  is  a  shadowy 
figure  we  call  Satan  or  Lucifer.   If  we  are  Romantics,  we  are 
likely  enough  Satanists  too:  creatures,  in  the  Biblical  and 
Miltonic  anthropology,  lost  in  a  lost  world  of  preordained  alone- 
ness  and  illusion.   The  greatest  poet  of  all  could  say  (in  Sonnet 
121)  ;  "No,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level/ At  my  abuses  reckon 
up  their  own , "   It  is  harder  to  say:  In  me  is  my  trust;  we  might 
begin  to  wonder  what  we  are  saying  and  what  the  devil  are  we 
anyway „ 

It  is  very  difficult  to  be  a  completely  dedicated  Satanist; 
it  requires,  as  Milton  has  shown  in  Paradise  Lost ,  a  smooth- 
running  mechanism  of  continuous  self-deception.   The  Satanic 
Cause  is  lost  at  once  unless  we  hypothecate,  invent  a  growing 
adolescent  God  who  must  be  pushed  and  pulled  to  emotional  and 
spiritual  maturity  (the  'progressive"  God  of  Aeschylus,  perhaps, 
Prometheus  being  the  Mentor).   Here  the  Biblical  God  stands 
embarrassingly  in  the  way  and  the  Satanist  does  well  to  ignore 
Him  completely.   "Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth...?"   Comparative  Religion  and  the  Evolution  of  the 
Idea  of  God  might  be  forced  to  the  aid  of  the  hard-pressed 
Romant ic-Exis tent ialis t-Satanis t .   Or,  more  positively,  in  his 
imperialistic  absolutistic  dream  of  self-determination,  of  freedom 
from  all  authority,  he  can  invoke  a  righteous  war,  a  Crusade, 
against  the  tyrant  God  of  the  Bible  and  of  Luther  and  of  Milton. 
Finally,  if  existential  Satanism  be  a  Lost  Cause,  all  the  better; 
there  is  a  compelling  glamour  in  the  idea  of  the  Lost  Cause;  there 
are  those  today  who  at  times  feel  moved  to  wave  the  old  flag  of 
the  Confederacy. 
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We  are  lonely,  we  are  lost,  we  are  alienated  from  nature, 
from  man,  from  God,  and  from  even  Satan  too.   Such  is  the  hard 
anarchist  freedom  of  the  Protestant  as  it  has  grown  in  history 
since  October  31,  1517.   We  may  autocratically  settle,  or  think 
to  settle,  at  the  still  centre  of  the  turning  wheel  or  turn 
with  its  turnings  more  or  less  passively  somewhere  along  its 
circumference.   Or  by  the  Grace  of  Grace  we  may  be  brought  to 
confrontation  of  the  true  centre  which  is  not  our  own  and  see 
ourselves  as  creatures  of  the  wrathful  loving  Father-God  of 
the  Bible,  Who  is  eternally  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself.   In  this  Encounter  we  see  our  creatureliness  and 
our  creativeness  archetypally  and  miraculously  fused  in  the  Son 
of  God  and  Son  of  Man  who  lived  the  tragedy  of  our  lonely  and 
lost  Cause  and  converted  it  to  fearful  miraculous  unbelievable 
triumph.   Man's  virtue,  being  human,  cannot  do  this;  all  Works, 
Great  Men,  Societies  are  bad;  the  Just  shall  live  by  Faith. 
So  easy  it  is  to  say  it,  so  impossible  to  measure  the  full 
extent  of  its  meaning,  which  is  coterminous  with  our  human 
freedom  in  Christ  under  God.   We  can  all  say  now,  after  Luther, 
if  we  have  the  courage  to  emulate  his  heroic  individualism: 
"Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  God  help  me,  Amen." 

So  the  modern  world  came  into  being,  in  Wittenberg  in 
Germany  in  the  early  16th  century.   It  is  strange  that  this 
Germany  in  our  own  century  sought  to  lead  the  world  back  to 
the  old  Paganism  of  the  North,  beglamoured  by  Wagnerian-Hitler ian 
dreams  of  glory  and  the  Lost  Cause  of  Woden  and  Thor,   Luther's 
words  were  for  a  time  forgotten  and  the  university  youth  of 
Germany  went  a-whoring  after  strange  gods.   I  put  it  this  way; 
others  will  tell  you  a  different  story.   Protestantism  has  come 
to  stay,  and  Classicism,  Catholicism,  the  older  aristocratic 
conservatisms  in  their  turn  become  Lost  Causes,  with  the 
appropriate  and  seductive  glamour  that  bemuses  a  Loyola,  a 
Santayana,  a  Graham  Greene,  and  a  Bishop  Sheen.   Protestant 
fission  created  another  Unity,  another  Community,  the  Community 
of  the  alone,  the  lost,  the  displaced,  the  imperfect,  The  World 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  a  Community  that  exists  through 
picturesque  disunity.   All  roads  lead  to  -  where?  to  Rome? 
Wittenberg?  Geneva?  Canterbury?  everywhere,  nowhere. 

It  is  true  that  no  man  liveth  unto  himself,  no  man  dieth 
unto  himself.   Here  is  intimated  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek. 
But  it  remains  true,  as  Luther  said,  that  no  one  can  do  your 
dying  for  you,  no  one  can  do  your  living  for  you.   The  integrity 
of  our  human  aloneness  cannot  be  broken.   The  heart  knoweth  its 
own  bitterness  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  his  joy. 
We  can  all  still  learn  to  make,  which  means  learning  to  destroy; 
we  can  learn  something  of  the  secret  of  Poetry.   We  can  probe 
the  Secret  of  our  lyrical  selves  and  can  reach  out  our  lyric  hands 
toward  the  larger  contexts  and  configurations  of  Drama  and  Epic 
which  are  still  there,  still  relevant,  still  meaningful.   We  are 
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living  a  part  in  a  play  we  did  not  make  and  could  not  make; 
out  of  ignorance  men  make  plays  like  King  Lear  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  which  tell  us  that  God  is  Love  and  that  man's  love 
finds  its  chiefest  glory  when  it  reaches  out  after  the  Divine 
Love  and  fails  to  touch  its  shadow  even. 

The  Christian  is  alone  but  he  has  great  allies,  and  they 
may  rise  unexpectedly  in  any  quarter,  out  of,  for  example, 
the  center  and  citadel  of  Satanism.   It  is  hard  to  be  alone; 
the  world  is  undoubtedly  too  much  with  us,  and  in  us;  likewise 
the  flesh  and  the  Devil.   The  outer  world  may  at  times  take 
on  the  form  of  a  vast  Conspiracy  designed  to  tear  us  from  our 
last  stronghold  of  aloneness;  here  is  maybe  another  Lost  Cause. 
Spite  of  the  telephone  and  TV,  term  papers,  committee  meetings, 
Handbook  classes,  Dean's  notices,  term  papers,  door-to-door 
salesmen,  children's  noises,  dormitory  noises,  chapel  speakers, 
spite  of  all  this  and  an  infinite  more  of  interference  with  our 
private  lives,  we  are  and  can  be  alone.   These  things  are  simply 
the  conditions,  the  contexts,  of  our  individual  alonenesses, 
as  society  is  (so  Mr.  Toynbee  says)  simply  the  common  ground, 
the  field  of  action  of  our  unpredictable  selves  and  fortunes, 
the  living  contexts  in  which  our  aloneness  grows  and  matures. 
We  have  dear  friends  and  co-partners  in  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  Devil;  these  are  often  stones  of  stumbling  but  these 
stones  of  stumbling  are  (so  is  our  faith)  or  can  be  stepping- 
stones,  of  the  Rock  of  Ages.   The  paths  of  Love  are  rougher 
than  thoroughfares  of  stones. 

However  we  play  the  part,  we  can  never  by  anything  but 
ourselves.   We  say  and  do  what  we  are,  abounding  in  our  own 
sense,  persisting  in  our  self-esteem  spite  of  countless  small 
infidelities  and  gross  betrayals.   We  maintain  our  own  ways 
before  man  and  God  till  the  breaking  point,  and  beyond;  for 
how  except  out  of  the  shards  of  our  shattered  self  can  we  re- 
make ourselves  or  be  remade?   The  inevitable  homeward  journey 
to  habitual  self  leads  to  the  deep  aloneness  of  our  private 
mythology.   Everywhere  in  the  world  is  home,  nowhere  is  there 
abiding-place  . 

We  have,  finally,  great  allies  in  the  truth-tellers,  the 
sayers  in  verse  and  prose  of  our  human  condition.   Some  speak 
in  the  language  of  music:  on  Friday  last,  in  this  chapel  room, 
many  of  us  heard  the  music  of  verity  and  vision  made  by  a  great 
composer  in  his  aloneness  and  interpreted  for  us  by  our  own 
artist  of  the  keyboard. 

I  shall  end  with  another  sonnet  by  Mr.  Auden,  the  last 
(No. XXVII)  in  a  sequence  called  In  Time  of  War 
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Wandering  lost  upon  the  mountains  of  our  choice, 
Again  and  again  we  sigh  for  an  ancient  South, 
For  the  warm  nude  ages  of  instinctive  poise, 
For  the  taste  of  joy  in  the  innocent  mouth. 

Asleep  in  our  huts,  how  we  dream  of  a  part 
In  the  glorious  balls  of  the  future;  each  intricate  maze 
Has  a  plan,  and  the  disciplined  movements  of  the  heart 
Can  follow  for  ever  and  ever  its  harmless  ways. 

We  envy  streams  and  houses  that  are  sure: 

But  we  are  articled  to  error;  we 

Were  never  nude  and  calm  like  a  great  door, 

And  never  will  be  perfect  like  the  fountains; 

We  live  in  freedom  by  necessity, 

A  mountain  people  dwelling  among  mountains. 
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THEY   SEEK   A   CITY 
an 
ODE 
written  for  the  Dedication  of  the 
MARY  REYNOLDS  BABCOCK  FINE  ARTS  CENTER 
Sweet  Briar  College 
October  28,  1961 
by  Lawrence  G,  Nelson 


-the  city  is  built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  for  ever.   -  Tennyson 

Homeless  are  the  arts.   They  seek  a  country 

Centered  in  earth  and  music  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Nature's  changeling,  man,  creator  and  creature  of  art, 

Is  haunted,  too,  by  the  blue  of  remembered  skies. 

Unwearying  confident  actor,  he  studies  his  part 

That  echoes  the  whole  of  the  script,  and  has  it  all  by  heart. 

He  mimes  his  nurse's  nostalgic  love  of  infinite  disguise. 

Of  his  ancient  wrong  he  makes  a  song; 

He  makes  a  story  and  tribal  dance  out  of  his  blundering  into  chance, 

Poems  and  pictures  out  of  his  wondering,  and  a  romance 

Of  his  ignorance. 

In  word  and  sound  and  colour  and  stone 

He  seeks  a  trys ting-place  for  flesh  and  bone 

And  the  houseless  spirit  he  calls  his  own. 

In  the  unkempt  wilderness  of  earth  he  dreams  of  a  formal  garden, 

And  a  rainbow  bridge  in  the  alien  air  and  a  mythological  warden. 

He  measures  the  miles  to  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

-How  far  is  it  to  Babylon?  Three-score  miles  and  ten. 
Can  we  get  there  by  candle-light?  Yes,  and  back  again. 
(MAN  PLAYING  POET  PLAYING  GOD  THE  MAKER  OF  GODS  AND  MEN). 
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Memoried  Muses,  Delphic  Apollo,  Dionysus  wild  and  free, 
-Familiar  names,  mysterious  potencies- 
Tell  us  truth  of  heaven  and  hell  and  earth  and  what  is  yet  to  be. 
How  should  we  our  true  loves  know? 
They  are  above  our  knowledge,  or  below. 
There  is  no  simple  chart  or  diagram, 
No  Oracle,  that  tells  me  what  I  am. 
All  doorways  open  into  fantasies. 

Through  magic  casements,  made  of  glamoured  glass, 
We  see  our  monstrous  shadows  as  they  pass. 
Our  eyes  derange  our  seeing,  and  our  ears 
Corrupt  the  august  music  of  the  spheres. 
The  wild  imaginations  of  our  evil  hearts 
All  melody  disparts. 
-How  far  is  it  to  Babylon,  to  Lyonesse,  to  Carcassonne? 
Three-score  leagues  and  seven  and  one, 
And  we'll  be  back  at  set  of  sun, 


All  fountain 
Enacting  col 
The  rainbow 
Rises  above 
And  sets  in 
To  draw  this 
The  arrow  of 
And  then  it 
This  bow  was 
Milton,  Mich 
The  earthly 
The  wilderne 
-How  far  is 
Three-scor 
And  we'll 
Clinging  t 


s  rise  from  earth,  to  earth  descend, 
ours  of  heaven  to  the  dying  end. 
arc  of  man's  creative  motion 
the  many-f ountained  earth, 
endless  and  unboundaried  ocean. 

Odyssean  bow  he  gathers  all  his  powers; 

aspiration  rises,  glinting  over  topless  towers, 
falls,  as  fall  the  flowers. 

hugely  bent  by  Aeschylus  and  Praxiteles, 
elangelo,  Beethoven,  Sophocles, 
fountains  run  unearthly  wine, 
ss  is  green  and  gold  with  the  clusters  of  the  vine. 

it  to  the  visiting  Moon,  to  Vega  and  Altair? 
e  leagues  and  all  is  one 
be  back  with  the  rising  sun 
o  Jacob ' s  stair . 


Our  fantasy  fails,  we  stand  alone, 

And  think  upon  our  house  of  bone. 

A  cloud  of  unknowing  goes  with  our  going. 

The  way  is  lost  on  the  bridge  Bifrost. 

A  crucial  measure  in  the  antique  Score 

Is  misted  o'er. 

The  Script  is  a  palindrome  and  a  palimpsest, 

And  our  life  is  a  quest  (and  a  scholar's  diversion) 

For  the  original  reading,  the  authorized  version. 
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We  stand  alone:  the  rainbow  and  the  burning  birds 
Are  coloured  words. 

the  little  actor,  with  inventive  heart,  cons  still  another  part: 
The  bittersweet  of  nothingness 
And  utter  loneliness. 
(MAN  PLAYING  MAN). 
-How  far  is  it  to  the  Golden  Age,  to  the  unsoiled  page 
of  our  history? 


CIVITAS  ARTIUM,  imperial  city  of  arts  and  the  graces, 
We  find  and  heal  ourselves  in  your  wide-ruling  spaces, 
And  become  stronger  in  our  broken  places. 
Your  einging  fountains  and  their  burning  spray 
In  our  dark  night  create  unearthly  day. 
Green  life  from  out  our  life  begins  to  flow 
To  the  magical  Isle  of  Prospero, 
Where  all  things  to  their  nature  grow. 
Out  of  tragedy  and  division 

Our  sickly  knowing  rises  to  vision,  and  pageantry. 
There  is,  there  was,  there  is  to  be, 
For  all  to  see, 

A  Shining  foursquare  City,  of  oracular  surmise, 
Making  a  spectacular  descent  from  rainbow-coloured  skies, 
Seen  by  the  aged  prophet's  unsealed,  unstartled  eyes. 
(GOD  THE  MAKER  PLAYING  POET  PLAYING  HISTRIONIC  MAN). 
-How  far  is  it  to  the  sapphire  throne,  to  the  place  of  power, 
the  final  hour,  the  toppling  tower,  the  falling  flower? 


But  how  shall  we  our  true  love  know? 

Love  himself  must  teach  us  how  to  go. 

In  this  old  mystery  play  in  the  city  of  arts 

Love  would  play  all  the  parts, 

Shaping  mimetic  to  mant ic-prophe tic . 

This  ministering  spirit  of  many  devices, 

Without  earth's  vices, 

Is  a  better  Actor  than  slippery  man: 

A  free  and  grownup  Ariel  with  the  cunning  of  Caliban. 

We  mortals  continue  what  he  began: 

Playing  poet  playing  God  playing  everlasting  man. 
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We  have  the  art  and  heart  of  the  Phoenix,  we  play  its  lonely 

yearning  and  burning; 
But  the  world  in  our  heart  puts  us  out  of  our  part. 
We  dimly  see  on  the  fearful  tree  the  dying  gods  of  all  the 

years : 
This  is  a  comedy  divine  that  mocks  and  echoes  our  mortal  tears. 
There's  tricks  in  the  world,  but  husbandry  in  heaven. 
The  cinders  of  our  spirits  dance  in  the  ashes  of  our  chance. 


CIVITAS  ARTIUM,  treasure-house  of  gods  and  men  and  nations, 
Our  temple  and  our  dwelling-place  through  all  our  generations, 
Bright  with  aerial  fountain-lights  of  ordered  aspirations,  - 
While  the  earth  remaineth,  and  no  great  cloud  staineth. 
While  the  earth  remaineth,  our  true  loves  we  shall  know: 
Spring  will  come  and  summer,  falling  leaves  and  snow. 


Homeless  are  the  arts,  but  they  seek  a  city, 
An  abiding  city,  only  seen  in  dreams. 
May  this  newbuilt  temple  be  for  them  a  city 
Playing  the  far  city  only  seen  in  dreams. 
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The  Root  and  the  Flower:   Sonnets  on  the  Confederacy 


Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age, 
But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both. 

-  Measure  for  Measure 


Their  passion  was  theatrical,  a  baroque  flight 
Into  the  bright  world  of  a  Shakespeare  play, 
The  sweaty  costumes,  soiled  by  common  day, 
Beglamoured  by  mimosa  and  soft  moonlight. 

Inquisitorial  history's  hard  light 

Stares  grimly  on  this  histrionic  array; 

The  actors  stare  back,  unashamed;  their  way 

Was  strict  decorum,  actions  and  words  were  right 

For  their  time's  crisis.   Mingled  tears  and  blood 
Streamed  from  a  fatal  wound  in  the  stricken  land 
That  had  its  origin  in  historied  wrong. 
Where  did  all  the  blood  go?   What  was  the  good? 
Manuring  waste  red  clay  and  a  barren  strand, 
And  swelling  the  veins  of  strong  Homeric  song. 


II 


A  common  tragedy,  a  family  division: 

An  untamed  addiction  to  old  pieties, 

An  archaism  of  outworn  chivalries, 

Broken  to  vulgar  gaze  and  the  pit's  derision 
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This  proud  flesh  got  remedial  incision; 
The  rich  blood  flowed  porphyrogene  in  these 
Wild  Stuarts,  sombre  Jacksons,  royal  Lees, 
And  in  the  theatre  of  flowering  vision 

This  blood  has  sprinkled  us  to  make  us  grow, 
Despite  a  heritage  soiled,  a  life  apart, 
Costumes  donned  only  for  an  idle  show. 
On  this  wide-stretching  stage  what  was  our  part? 
Mixed  right  and  wrongs  who  can  decide  or  know? 
0  rooted  anguish  of  the  Southern  heart! 


Ill 


The  lost  cause  didn't  lose  its  way,  its  dream, 

Not  even  in  the  nightmare  of  subjection; 

What  was,  was  still,  and  is,  -  proud  self-direction. 

The  tattered  standards  held  the  Homeric  gleam, 

Shining  through  Europe's  centuries,  the  theme 
Of  Scott,  Pope,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  -  no  defection 
To  loud  sophistries  of  the  crowd's  infection.  -- 
Lost  men  and  causes  how  can  man  redeem? 

These  actions  are  but  tragic  interludes. 

The  christening  blood  to  the  thirsty  earth  was  sent; 

The  brothers'  blood  ascends  from  the  ground,  obtrudes 

On  the  blood-stream  in  the  lasting  firmament 

Of  Poetry.   The  troubled  spirit  broods 

Upon  the  troubled  waters  of  these  attitudes. 
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A  maiden  never  bold 


0  ill-starred  wench,  immaculate  Rose  of  love, 
Innocent  listener  to  poetry's  swelling  word, 
To  you  Othello's  love  was  far  above 
His  age  and  color;  you  made  him  your  lord 
To  follow  happily  through  all  the  world 
That  seemed  a  Paradise  to  your  young  seeing 
Until  the  venom  of  sexual  jealousy  whirled 
Your  Eden  into  chaos  and  harsh  non-being. 
You  could  not  know  or  hear  the  serpent's  hiss, 
The  green-eyed  monster  in  the  demi-devil 
That  could  not  tolerate  your  exalted  bliss 
And  craftily  turned  your  goodness  into  evil. 
Love  was  your  only  sin;  you  were  heavenly  true 
We  bring  you  wreaths  of  rosemary  and  rue 


Hotspur  Coldspur 


Heroic  golden  image  of  the  iron  age, 

The  poetry  of  war,  war's  hard  romance 

In  you  incarnate  shaped  man's  mindless  rage 

To  pride  and  pomp  of  glorious  circumstance. 

The  height  and  measure  of  all  tempestuous  youth 
Drunk  on  brave  words  and  dreams  of  godlike  glory, 
You  surged  beyond  our  mortal  state  and  truth, 
And  found  a  niche  in  man's  immortal  story. 

Mad  devotee  of  war  and  war's  proud  fool, 
Hare-brained  irrepressible  lover  of  chivalry, 
Your  life  was  honor,  death  was  your  honor's  school; 
Your  figured  spur  turned  cold  at  Shrewsbury. 

Hot-blooded  critic  of  cant  and  mincing  rhyme, 
You  live  in  poetry  till  the  end  of  time. 
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Four  Sonnets  on  Drama:  an  Academickal  Exercise 

HOMO  LUDENS 
The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows 

I 
Here  we  g_o_  round 


The  circle  closes  into  a  ritual  song 
Of  praise  and  joy  and  fearful  invocation; 
The  drum  beats  thunder  of  interrogation 
Sounding  earth's  agony  and  eternal  wrong. 

The  Koryphaeus  of  the  revelling  throng, 

Stilled  at  the  centered  altar  of  expiation, 

Enacts  the  story  of  god-and-man ' s  creation 

In  antic  spiralling  rhythms  of  the  blood  and  tongue 

The  darkness  of  the  heart  confronts  the  deep 

And  dazzling  heart  of  darkness  infinite; 

The  lights  above  their  reticent  circuits  keep; 

The  ghosts  of  countless  dancers  crowd  the  rite 

And  charm  the  shadowy  presences  asleep; 

The  haunted  eyes  circle  their  ancient  night. 


II 

What  is  the  cause  of  thunder? 

The  Aeschylean  splendor  rolled  to  its  height; 
The  Furies  tamed  are  named  the  Eumenides; 
Man's  pride  endures  the  powers  he  cannot  appease; 
Shaken  and  outraged  earth  cries  to  the  night, 

Send  down  thy  visible  spirits,  let  their  night 
Lighten  life's  death  and- darkness ;  make  harsh  peace 
Between  the  Kindly  and  Unkindly  Ones,  release 
Us  from  our  task  of  suffering  infinite. 

The  thunder  crashes  still,  terror  remains 
And  pride  of  man  and  nature  and  warring  gods 
Who  shroud  their  darkness  in  intolerable  light. 
Fire  on  the  altar  cleanses  the  deep  blood  stains; 
The  Delphic  game  is  ruled  to  its  fearful  odds, 
Nothing  is  here  but  Zeus.   So  ends  the  rite. 
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Ill 


The  King '  s  a    beggar ,  now  the  play  is  done 


The  rite  requickens,  man  plays  the  Player  King, 
The  Player  Poet,  the  Player  God-a-dreams , 
Here  and  Clown,  a  Herakles  who  redeems 
The  Bottom  of  earth's  deep  secrets  vanishing. 

Falstaff  and  Lear  learn  wit,  diminishing; 
Hamlet  and  Oedipus,  in  their  kindred  denes, 
Playact  their  devious  way  to  the  centered  themes. 
It  is  the  suffering  heart  that  learns  to  sing. 

Thunder  and  madness  voice  an  incredible  Oracle; 
Lightning  brightens  abysses  below  and  above; 
Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  childrens'  mirth 
And  of  their  vision  and  the  improbable  miracle; 
Men  crushed  by  Heaven  are  fit  for  a  world  of  love. 
The  comedy  is  divine,  and  made  of  earth. 


Epilogue:   the  Play' s  the  thing 


Wilder  and  wilder  grows  the  choral  dissonance, 
Frenzy  and  fear  stretch  to  their  absurd  height 
And  fall  to  nothingness;  the  ancient  rite 
Re-echoes  the  thunder  in  Its  recurrent  resonance; 

Apocalyptic  madness  dies  in  ignorance, 
Outside  the  stablished  rhythm  of  day  and  night; 
The  script  our  heart's  defiance  is  doomed  to  write 
Is  bitter-sweet  with  love's  rebellious  innocence. 

Play  out  the  play:  we're  in  the  Middle  still, 
Lost  between  darknesses  of  Beginning  and  End. 
The  thunder  does  not  roll  at  our  sweet  will, 
The  fire  from  Heaven  may  or  may  not  descend. 
Man  is  a  shadow's  dream,  a  shadow-show; 
All-Father  Zeus  so  willed  it  long  ago. 
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Elegy  in  Spring 


Ay,  but  to  die,  and  leave  my  love  alone; 

Never  again  to  see  the  gaudy  spring 

Enact  our  youth  and  love's  slow  burgeoning, 

Never  again  to  share  the  summer's  tone 

Of  passionate  urgency,  to  have  its  own 

At  height  of  sun  and  years,  love's  questioning 

That  ripens  to  its  full-voiced  answering; 

Never  again  to  joy  in  a  harvest  sown 

In  a  spring  which  joined  the  years,  and  us,  in  one, 

Saw  seasons  turning  on  uncertainties, 

And  moving,  in  the  rhythm  of  love's  dominion, 

To  a  winter  of  consummation,  vision,  peace. 

Never  again  to  know  this  fearful  bliss  - 

There  is  no  other  anguish  like  to  this. 


for  Queen  Antoinette 
on  Mother ' s  Day 


Mistress  of  our  loved  home,  great  Arbiter 

Of  all  our  destinies,  and  of  the  race 

The  Magna  Mater  of  its  huge  embrace, 

Hail  to  thee,  Mom,  our  gracious  Food-Giver, 

Elected  by  each  one  our  comforter; 

Renew  our  spirits  on  this,  your  Day  of  Days, 

Sweetly  permit  our  presence  and  our  praise, 

Direct  our  ways,  our  Queen  and  Life-Giver. 
Accept  these  Signs  and-  Symbols  of  your  reign: 
Your  diadem,  your  apron,  and  your  broom; 

1  altar-hearth  for  Hestia's  domain, 
9  maids-in-waiting,  one  for  every  room, 
6  pairs  of  hands  to  order  our  disarray, 
8  hours  and  forty  for  your  every  day. 
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Madrigal:  Nature  that  would  her  right  perfection  see 


Nature  that  would  her  right  perfection  see 

Has  made  my  love  her  rare  and  only  witness; 

For  in  her  walking  she  has  found  to  be 

Exactest  grace  and  fitness 

And  sole  propriety; 

In  all  her  ways  of  going,  in  her  dancing, 

Nature's  true  self  revealing,  and  enhancing. 

This  pageant  by  Dame  Nature  ordered  is 
To  show  high-minded  Art  the  subtleties 
Which  wind  about  to  nature's  inmost  nature, 
The  quintessential . charm  of  every  feature, 
A  showing  forth  of  her  proud  artistries. 

Art  in  envy  looked  upon  the  scene. 

And  was  constrained  by  honesty 

To  say  no  less  than  verity: 

This  is  and  is  not  my  demesne; 

My  skill  is  here  but  none,  alas,  can  see  it; 

This  is  both  nature's  glass  and  self  -  so  be  it. 

Lady,  I  now  must  play  the  humble  part; 
Teach  me,  yourself  and  Nature,  all  your  art. 


Exploration 


inland  ocean. 


The  infinities  of  sea,  of  heart,  of  space 

Haunt  our  deep-centered  imagination 

Rocked  in  the  tidal  rhythms  of  the  mind's  vast 

Stray  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity 

Enchant  our  inquisitive  race, 

Alluring  us  to  perilous  exploration 

Of  all  the  hidden  mysteries  of  this  trinity. 

The  rhythms  of  intellect  linked  with  emotion 

Course  through  the  blood  of  curious  questing  man; 

Compelling  Sirens  of  heart,  and  space,  and  sea 

Sing  the  enduring  summons  and  song  of  the  challengers  three: 

Come  find  me,  know  me ,  if  you  can . 
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Two  Sonnets:  Requiem  for  a  Keltic  Gyravague' 


As  you  pass  by,  behold"  my  length 
But  dc  net  glory  in  your  strength 

—  gian,t's  epitaph  in  Britain 


We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on . „ . . 

0  tortured  insolent  spirit,  Irish  Bard, 
Inventing  dreams  of  Kelt  and  Byzantine, 
Of  doomed  Deirdre  and  fantasied  Oisin, 
With  magicked  violence  climbing  heavenward 
To  the  Tower  guarded  by  Michael's  flaming  sword, 
Enspelled  by  garrulous  spirits  sibylline; 
Beggarman  and  Fool,  you  served  the  cruel  Queen, 
Proud  minstrel  and  proud  warrior  battle-scarred. 

Like  your  mad  Cuchullain,  you  made  the  truth 

Out  of  magnanimities  of  superstition, 

Your  oracled  age  out  of  orts  of  glamoured  youth: 

The  intricacies  of  Sophoclean  vision, 

Homer's  unchristened  sight,  Shakespeare's  large  sun, 

Rapt  singing  Blake  and  clear-eyed  christened  Donne. 


II 

And  our  little  lives  are  rounded  with  a    sleep . 

Through  ordered  agenies  of  the  circling  gyre 

You  came  to  wisdom's  gaiety,  a  hard  derision 

Of  lightning-born  serenities  of  vision: 

Spent  ashes  flamed  to  artifice  of  fire, 

Gray  mummied  images  sang  in  risen  choir 

Of  man's  high  lonely  privileged  condition, 

The  flight  that  perns  and  spurns  its  mortal  mission. 

What  did  you  see  beyond  the  blackening  pyre? 

Perilous  your  voyage  to  mad  Byzantium's  Wake, 

Your  chart  a  crumbling  palimpsest  churned  from  the  deep 

Of  harrowed  Lethe's  unremember ing  lake. 

0  restless  guest  Earth  cannot  keep  nor  weep, 

You  have  come  to  God's  hard  peace  man  did  not  make 

And  cannot  mar,   Close  your  cold  eyes,  and  sleep. 

*  Reprinted  from  THE  CEA  CRITIC,  March,  1971, 

Copyright  1971  by  The  College  English  Association,  Inc. 
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Terra  Incognita 

It  is  a  place  where  meaning  shapes  its  being 

Into  our  seeing; 

Where  dancing  syllables  enact  an  ancient  rite 

Of  dread  and  dear  delight; 

A  place  of  slow  insight, 

Of  sudden  visioning  of  what  we  know  we  cannot  know; 

A  radiant  place  of  joy  embracing  woe; 

A  place  of  echoing  emptiness  peopled  by  ghosts  of  old  distress 

And  happiness  * 

This  is  our  earth;  keep  footing  if  you  can. 

Man's  dark  antagonist  and  agonist  man 

Are  locked  in  woven  coils  catch-as-catch-can: 

I_  will  not  let  thee  go  until 

I_  know  thy  name,  thy  wish,  thy  will , 

There  is  no  name  for  this  unviewed  embrace; 

There  is  no  name  for  this  high  shadowy  place, 

This  fantasied  tower  that  rises  from  the  dark  abyss 

Where  nothing  stays  or  is; 

This  unfound  artefact  and  monument  of  the  race, 

It  has  no  place,  it  simply  is; 

And  therefore  cannot  cease  to  be 

No  more  than  we. 

Here  is  the  Oracle  held  in  spell 
That  tells  us  what  we  cannot  tell. 
Helpless  all  our  songs,  our  charms, 
Absurd  our  ventures,  toils,  and  harms. 
This  is  our  home  we  know  not  well. 

(Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms) 

I  shall  fall  from  this  high  place,  but  I  have  known 
A  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  terror  as  my  own, 
Yet  still  apart,  something  that  is  not  me, 
Familiar  as  my  hand  yet  an  alien  mystery. 

In  the  great  hand,  in  the  great  hand 

I  stand, 

Precariously  I  stand,  I  slip,  I  swerve; 

The  name,  the  oracle,  is  a  command: 

Freely  they  stand  who  freely  love  and  serve. 

Here  I  stand, 


•  *  •  •  a  o 


That  terrible  great  hand! 
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Heart  and  earth  are  marooned 

And  drift  through  seas  of  baffling  immensities, 

Unmeasured  ocean  deeps  of  unknown  worlds 

Lost  in  the  unharvested  fields  of  incomprehensible  space. 

The  ship  of  Earth  still  ranges  through  the  skies 
And  sends  its  couriers  to  the  neighboring  stars 
That  move  with  it  and  guard  and  watch  its  rhythms. 
A  vision  of  an  end  and  a  beginning 

Breaks  fitfully  upon  the  mind's  precipitous  shore. 
In  what  unthinkable  harbor  will  the  voyage  end? 

What  matter  the  destination? 

Our  destiny  is  exploration, 

Of  the  seas  of  heart,  of  ocean,  of  cosmic  space. 

The  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness,  its  sweetness,  its  frustration, 

And  the  long  hard  joyous  course  of  its  expiation, 

Bent  in  the  exacting  artistry  of  love's  embrace. 


Koryphaeus 

0  body  swayed  to  music,  0  brightening  glance, 
How  can  we  know  the  dancer  from  the  dance? 

-  Yeats 


My  lady  broods,  her  fair  brows  bent  in  dream, 

Her  fluid  limbs  in  marble  rest  reposing; 

And  all  around  her  are  as  things  that  seem, 

Their  life  into  her  folded  mind  disposing; 

And  when  she  wills  to  arouse  the  stilled  creation, 

Her  movement  is  their  interanimat ion ; 

Remade  in  her  own  spirit  of  raptured  sense, 

They  move,  like  her,  in  sovereign  innocence. 

My  lady  dances,  tossing   her  hair  in  mirth: 

Her  flashing  limbs  capture  all  nature's  flowing; 

Deep-centered  rhythms  of  the  enraptured  earth 

Are  caught  up  into  her  imperial  going; 

She  reaches  so  the  stilled  center,  stands, 

All  life  pulsing  in  her  lifted  hands, 

All  sense  transposed  in  spirit's  eminence; 

They  know,  now  only,  their  magnificence. 
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Temenos 


He:     --There,  somewhere  out  there, 

Beyond  the  staring  stars,  the  cold  mountains  of  the  moon, 

Past  invisible  suns  spawning  invisible  worlds: 

There  at  the  lost  center,  the  hearth-stone  of  the  Kosmos, 

The  Heraclitean  Logos-Flame, 

Where  the  processional  shadows  of  the  mind's  pure  fire 

Enact  their  unimagined  play  -- 

0  altitudo! 

There  is  my  theme,  my  dream. 

She:    — Here,  here,  my  love  — 

Here  are  the  sunlit  hills  of  Venus 

And  the  obedient  circuits  of  moon  and  stars. 

That  dancing  I  know  though  I  don't  know  where  I  learned  it, 

Its  turns,  its  intricate  rhythms,  and  that  pure  fire 

Rising  from  earth  into  all  parts  of  me. 

Hearth-fire  is  heart-fire. 

He:     --And  here  within 

That  shadow-play  that  mimes  infinity, 

The  atom-universes  endlessly  repeating  the  All... 

What  is  this  All? 

1  fall  from  height  to  depth,  from  depth  to  height... 
I  am  my  theme,  my  dream:  I  am  I  am  I  

She:    --I  am  inside  and  I  am  outside  too 

How  I  know  this  I  cannot  know  I  only  know 
These  two  infinities  live  and  die  in  me  — 
I  am,  I  dance  the  here-and-now, 
The  realm  unknown 

He:     — What  is  my  theme,  and  where  is  my  dream? 
0  lost 

She:    --I  am  your  dream  your  theme: 
Come  find  yourself  in  me 

He:     --Where  are  you? 
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Amantium  Irae  Amoris  Redintegratio  Est 
by  LGN  for  JAN 


Now  we  are  coming  closer  to  separation, 

To  our  last  hour  of  love  upon  this  earth, 

I  would  make,  if  I  might,  just  reparation, 

Restore  to  love  its  gaiety  and  mirth 

Before  its  last  and  strangest  transformation. 

There  was  a  time  of  unmemoried  exaltation 

In  the  green  season  of  our  memoried  youth 

When  all  true  tales  were  our  own  high  creation, 

Radiant  versions  of  our  centered  truth, 

The  authentic  Text  with  our  own  annotation. 

The  story  grew  in  natural  complication 

And  took  in  us  its  artistry  of  form; 

The  crises  in  our  interanimation 

Were  the  crossed  rhythms  of  a  broken  and  mended  charm, 

Heart's-ease  for  heart's  passion  and  desolation. 

Our  every  passion  was  love's  habitation, 
Set  in  the  stars  oyer  a  starless  sea; 
Unceasing  was  our  joy  of  exploration 
And  re-cognition  of  our  infinity. 
Love  is  our  home  and  final  destination. 

Our  only  guide  an  oracle  of  incantation 

In  hearts  that  learned  to  suffer  and  to  sing 

And  hearts  that  can  leave  the  realm  of  transformation 

And  give  devotion  to  a  littler  thing, 

The  black  altar  of  frantic  self-creation. 

Out  of  these  deeps  I  cry,  in  desolation, 

To  you  who  are  the  centre  of  my  seeing 

And  all  I  offer  in  my  expiation 

Is  the  soiled  stuff  of  my  own  frenzied  being, 

The  wild  disorder  of  my  mis-creation. 

Lovers'  hurt  hearts  find  in  the  hurt  salvation, 
In  wounds  trophies  of  their  proud  wars  with  time, 
And  bring  their  scars  in  sombre  exultation 
To  the  golden  altar  of  love's  gaiety  and  rhyme, 
Bowed  in  the  hard  artistry  of  adoration. 

These  native  measures  of  the  heart's  creation 
Can  cross  the  knotted  lines  of  crude  endeavour 
And  turn  their  harsh  rhymes  to  a  bright  occasion 
Of  lovers'  intervention,  joined  for  ever 
In  endless  enterprise  of  transformation. 
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Yggdrasyll:  a  Christmas  Vision 


Once,  long  ago,  upon  a  cedar'd  hill 

High-summer-scented  in  a  gray  December 

My  father  and  I  were  searching  for  a  tree, 

The  perfect  tree  in  a  great  world-grove  of  cedar. 

I  liked  them  all,  they  were  all  green  and  friendly, 

Alive  with  sap  and  fragrance  and  casual  prickles. 

We  took  the  right  one  home  in  the  Model  T. 

The  children  (I  was  nine  and  one  of  three) 

Lit  glowing  candles  like  rapt  acolytes; 

They  were  the  real  thing,  these  color'd  fires 

Dancing  perilously  upon  the  green  branches, 

Scenting  the  scene  with  austere  fragrance  of  flame. 

The  tree  was  dressed  in  gold  and  silver  tinsel, 

With  frankencense  and  myrrh,  and  filled  the  room 

And  suddenly  the  world  with  light  and  color. 

It  was  the  world,  a  radiant  thing,  a  marvel, 

A  world  burning  to  a  starry  apocalypse, 

From  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  top  of  heaven  shining, 

--  I  am  haunted  by  that  simple  cedar'd  epiphany, 

The  fabled  East  endenizened  in  the  West, 

The  homely  prickly  feel  of  the  living  green, 

The  sticky  gold  dust  clinging  to  my  fingers. 

I  lie  under,  and  look,  a  lost  child, 

And  find  the  tree  enrooted  in  my  heart. 

It  is  there  forever,  a  creation  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Immortal  Yggdrasyll,  dying  and  ever  green. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  LAMB 
Literature  and  Myth 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  who  went  to  see 
her  grandmother  and  found  Fear  in  the  dark  woods  and  a  big  bad 
Wolf  in  her  grandmother's  bed.   You  all  know  this  little  folk 
or  fairy  tale;  it  might  be  called  a  popular  form  of  mythical 
narrative.   The  Wolf  can  be  a  Snake  or  a  Whale  or  a  Tiger,  and 
the  grandmother  our  own  dusty  earth  swinging  in  the  star-dust. 
Let  it  be  a  Tiger. 

Tyger!   Tyger!  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  sieze  the  fire? 

And  what  shoulder,  &  what  art, 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy   heart? 
And  when  thy   heart  began  to  beat, 
What  dread  hand?  and  what  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy   brain? 
What  the  anvil?  what  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears, 
And  water'd  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see? 
Did  he  who  made  the  Lamb  make  thee? 

Tyger!   Tyger!   burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye, 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

-Blake 

This  is  poetry,  and  myth:  a  composite  suggestion  of  the  myth  of 
Lucifer,  the  myth  of  Prometheus,  the  myth  of  Creation.   This 
shape  of  fearful  symmetry,  this  splendid  Energy,  is  Blake's 
my thical . representation  of  the  terror  and  beauty  of  unconquered 
Nature:  "what  dread  grasp/Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp?"   The 
Tiger  is  not  the  whole  story:  "Did  he  who  made  the  Lamb  make 
thee?"   The  Lion  and  the  Lamb  lay  down  side  by  side  in  the  Golden 
Age  and  will  once  again  lie  down  together  in  the  Last  Day  of 
Reconciliation  and  Judgment.   Meanwhile,  we  are  in  a  world  of 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb,  between,  say, 
Power  and  Love.   Which  side  are  we  fightingon? 
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The  old  myths  turned  human  experience  into  drama,  which 
means  conflict:  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  fight  against 
Nature,  against  man,  and  against  the  gods.   All  these  forms  of 
conflict  are  intertwined  in  the  myths,  with  the  further  compli- 
cation that  the  struggle  with  nature,  with  men,  and  with  the 
gods  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  partnership  with  nature,  with 
other  men,  and  with  the  gods.   Myth  tries  to  tell  this  whole 
story  of  antagonistic  cooperation,  in  the  dramatic  form  that 
alone  can  cover  the  implication  of  this  war  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  with  its  secret  double-edged  weapons,   Myth  is,  I 
suggest,  simply  human  experience  translated  to  the  realm  of 
the  Imagination  where  human  experience  becomes  reality:  Myth 
is  the  story  of  Everyman,  the  story  of  the  race  figured  as  one 
great  Archetypal  or  Representative  Man.   Are  the  myths  tribal, 
communal?   I  have  already  answered  that  question.   They  are 
the  stories  of  men  who  are  Man,  but  they  are  created  by 
individual  minds,  in  a  society  of  other  individuals.   Those 
who  believe  in  a  theory  of  collective  inspiration  or  communal 
hallucination  are  welcome  to  do  so;  I  must  believe  that 
imaginative  creation  means  an  individual  creator,  a  separate 
person,  for  a  long  time  anonymous,  lost  in  the  tribe. 

Myth  is  one  of  our  earliest  records  of  human  experience, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  of  everything;  it  has 
been  called  about  everything  by  ancient  and  modern  my thographers , 
psychologists,  sociologists,  anthropologists,  and  plain 
mythomaniacs  like  me:  primitive  religion  or  philosophy  or 
science;  primitive  psychology  or  biography,  history  or  cosmo- 
logy or  poetry.   I  am  calling  it  the  story  of  man  in  the  whole- 
ness of  his  existence;  there  is  of  course  religion  and 
philosophy  in  it,  and  no  doubt  an  uncertain  amount  of  psycho- 
logy, etc.   The  word  myth  means,  etymologically ,  'something 
said':  something  said  that  is  worth  remembering  and  repeating 
for  generations  of  man  -  that  is  what  we  mean  by  Tradition. 
Let  us  consider  myth  as  Tradition. 

Now  we  may  define  it  as  the  dramatized  expression  of  a 
system  of  social  order,  a  means  of  social  cohesion  and  con- 
tinuity; a  dramatic  expression  of  the  social  compulsions  and 
habitudes  that  shape  the  individual  to  his  heritage.  Anthropologists 
say  something  like  this;  and  sociologists  see  that  it  is  in 
effect  nothing  but  Public  or  Mass  Opinion,  sometimes  sane  and 
conservative,  more  often  irrational  and  fallacious;  it  must  be 
studied,  measured,  graphed,  and  possibly  redirected  into  more 
rational  forms  of  prejudice.   Psychologists  at  least  try  to 
see  the  meaning  of  this  form  of  public  pressure  in  the  life  of 
the  individual:  myth  for  them  is  usually  the  indirect  dream 
expression  of  some  concealed  conflict  of  the  individual  with 
social  demands.   The  philosopher,  the  scientist,  and  the 
theologian  tend  to  see  myth  as  free  speculative  hypothesis 
about  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man  and  seek  for  the  rational 
core  of  the  speculation. 
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You  begin  to  see  the  complex  nature  of  this  human  creation. 
Consider  it  once  more  as  the  drama  of  man,  as  Aristotelian  story 
with  a  Beginning,  a  Middle  and  an  End.   Presuming  that  man  has 
always  been  in  the  Middle,  he  cannot  positively  know  either  the 
Beginning  or  the  End.   All  mythologies  have  stories  of  Greation 
and  of  the  final  Destruction.   Science  too  has  some  pleasant 
speculations  about  the  beginning  of  the  earth  or  the  cosmos 
and  of  man  himself.   And  the  philosophers  have  put  together 
complicated  systems  of  speculation  about  these  matters.   The 
historic  philosophies,  a  modern  philosopher  has  said,  are  great 
guesses  as  to  the  nature  of  the  universe;  and  each  guess  is 
shrewd,  sensitive  -  and  partial.   We  can  still  learn  from  them 
all.   There  is  no  certainty  here;  nor  is  there  in  Myth.   Myth, 
or  philosophy,  might  be  whatever  one's  interests  lead  one  to 
think  it  is.   We  live  our  lives  according  to  the  most  workable 
error;  we  all  live  in  illusion,  each  person  living  his  own  dream 
of  a  world.   Now  it  is  this  kind  of  imaginative  hypothesis  or 
illusion  that  myth  is  concerned  with:  the  illusion  that  comes 
right  out  of  the  mystery  of  life.   Recent  advances  in  science, 
illusory  though  they  may  be,  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  think 
of  myth  as  mere  illusion,  in  the  manner  of  a  rationalist  of  the 
Enlightenment  or  a  scientific  positivist  of  more  recent  times. 

Myth  is  of  course  a  kind  of  illusion,  as  anything  must  be 
that  attempts  to  get  close  to  the  mystery  of  man,   The  word 
itself  appropriately  suggests  an  almost  infinite  number  of  shades 
and  degrees  of  falsification,  delusion,  and  illusion.   Myth  is 
allied  to  religion  and  is  closest  of  all  to  poetry,  art,  imagina- 
tive creation,  which  is  a  sort  of  deliberate  and  conscious  and 
intellectual  illusion,  firmly  based  on  man's  need  of  and  exper- 
ience of  illusion.   The  myth-maker  and  the  poet,  the  artist,  are 
indeed  perpetually  skeptical  of  most  ordered  and  exact  knowledge 
about  man;  they  are  generally  disillusioned  about  man  though  they, 
the  best  of  them,  haven't  shared  the  illusions  of  man's  per- 
fectibility that  have  dominated  the  thought  of  the  Western  world 
for  the  past  three  centuries  and  are  now  pretty  well  worn  out. 
The  myth-maker,  old  and  new,  is  not  a  disillusioned  idealist; 
he  got  his  material  not  out  of  test-tubes  and  graphs  or  from 
Utopian  dreams  but  out  of  human  experience,  right  out  of  the 
human  heart.   The  realest  myths  are  not  a  clear  record   of  man's 
aspirations,  his  idealisms,  his  dreams  of  a  better  world;  they 
are  the  record  ofthis  world  as  it  is,  of  the  human  experience 
that  is  radically  the  same  throughout  the  centuries.   The  record 
is  an  amazing  one:  a  curious  mixture  of  crime  and  ambition  and 
fanaticisms  and  beauty  and  love  and  murder  and  incest  and  sacrifice; 
an  odd  mixture  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  perverse  and 
unpredictable  gods  and  preverse  and  unpredictable  man;  a  baffling 
compound  of  evil  and  good,  of  weakness  and  strength,  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance.   It  is  in  fact  the  Story  of  Man,  a  krasis  of  creation 
and  destruction,  the  romance  and  the  tragedy  of  human  life.   Here 
are  some  words  of  a  professional  slayer  of  myths,  of  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes:  "Life  is  a  romantic  business.   It  is  painting   a 
picture,  not  doing  a  sum  -  but  you  have  to  make  the  romance  and 
find  it  too,  and  it  will  come  to  the  question  how  much  fire  you 
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have  in  your  belly."   The  old  poets  who  were  the  first  myth- 
makers  had  a  good  deal  of  fire  in  their  bellies;  also  their 
successors  from  Homer  to  Yeats. 

It  comes  down  to  what  you  think  art  is,  what  human  truth 
is.   Perhaps  we  don't  yet  know  what  art  is,  but  we  are  not  now 
inclined  to  think  of  it  as  the  handmaiden  of  some  other  intel- 
lectual discipline,  theology  or  philosophy  or  science.   Art, 
Poetry,  does  not  deny  the  positive  usefulness  of  all  other  forms 
of  human  intellectual  activity;  it  simply  insists  that  it  too 
is  an  intellectual  activity  and  must  be  taken  seriously.   Art 
is  not  a  handmaiden  to  anything,  to  philosophy  or  to  any  form 
of  science.   Most  likely  none  of  these  activities  of  mind  can 
be  isolated  from  the  others;  and  each  of  them  probably  thinks 
of  itself  as  the  most  comprehensive,  most  total  view  of  life. 
Art  too  has  this  faith  in  itself,  along  with  its  radical  and 
pervasive  skepticism  about  itself  and  everything  else. 

It  has  got  its  faith  and  skepticism  from  the  Middle,  that 
is  in  human  experience  as  we  live  it.   Myth  and  Art  I  take  to 
be  a  perpetual  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  human  nature, 
a  dramatization  of  the  inevitable  romance  and  tragedy  and  comedy 
that  arise  out  of  the  struggle  of  man's  potentialities  with  his 
limitations.   What  is  its  validation?   The  experience  of  every 
man,  which  is  the  mythic  experience  of  the  race.   The  realism 
of  the  enduring  poetry  and  art  is  not  the  realism  of  social 
particularity  or  abstract  generalization;  it  is  Mythical  or 
Magical  Realism,  the  'Irr'  of  Irreality,  a  revelation  of  human 
experience  in  its  fullest  range  and  depth  of  meaning.   This 
can't  be  done  in  plain  prose;  poetry  is  the  most  exact  form  of 
speech  because  it  seeks  the  universally  human  in  the  unique 
experience  of  the  unique  individual. 

This  is  no  very  esoteric  doctrine;  the  truth,  human  truth 
as  we  can  know  it  in  life,  is  everywhere  in  life,  in  man;  art 
simply  localizes  it,  gives  it  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
All  life,  so  to  say,  aspires  to  the  condition  of  art;  and  all 
art  aspires  to  the  condition,  the  clarity,  of  Myth.   The  poet 
has  a  double  duty:  to  create  the  unique  experience  that  he  finds 
or  sees  and  reveal  the  universal  experience  that  fuses  the 
immediate  and  ultimate.   A  difficult  job.   "It  is  impossible," 
says  Conrad,  "to  convey  the  life  sensation  of  any  given  epoch 
of  one's  existence  -  that  which  makes  it  true,  its  meaning  -  its 
subtle  and  penetrating  essence."   Poetry  succeeds  better  than 
anything  else  because  it  specializes  in  what  is  everyone's  busi- 
ness, and  because  it  has  no  particular  illusions  or  hesitations 
about  primitive  or  emotional  immaturities.   The  poet  is  at  once 
the  most  primitive  and  the  most  sophisticated  of  human  beings; 
he  simply  assumes  the  whole  nature  of  man  and  tries  to  understand 
his  whole  experience.   The  poetic  vision  at  its  best  is  neither 
pessimistic  nor  optimistic,  neither  idealistic  nor  naturalistic; 
it  is  simple  human  acceptance  of  the  human  tragedy,  a  celebration 
of  life.   The  politics  of  the  myth-maker  are  neither  anarchical 
nor  autocratic  or  authoritarian;  tyrant  and  revolutionist  don't 
last  long,  though  they  are  inevitable  at  certain  times.   There 
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is  no  philosophic  balance  or  harmony  in  the  mythical  and  poetical 
world;  there  is  rather  a  normal  acceptance  of  normal  imbalance 
and  the  consequent  creative  tensions  between  man  and  the  state, 
between  man  and  God.   This  great  mythic  democracy  is  a  fraternalism 
in  fraility,  a  kinship  in  sin  or  illusion,  that  arises  out  of  the 
conception  of  life  as  tragedy.   Myth  is  tragic  and  romantic  for 
the  same  reason  that  life  is  tragic  and  romantic;  because  of  man's 
inescapable  selfhood,  his  infinite  variableness  and  unexpectedness 
and  unpredictability;  because  of  the  fire  in  his  belly.   The  myth- 
makers  have  seen  that  man  can't  be  pigeon-holed  nor  man's  society 
homogenized,  spite  of  the  brave  theories  of  the  philosophers  and 
the  social  scientists.   And  they  have  seen  that  sanity  and  ration- 
ality are  not  necessarily  goodness.   Man's  tragedy  and  romance  spring 
from  his  guilt  and  his  freedom,  which  are  inescapable  and  inseparable: 
we  live  in  freedom  by  necessity.   In  the  free  assertion  and  expression 
of  his  peculiar  individuality  man  inevitably  rises  to  a  heroic  illusory 
self-sufficiency  that  offends  the  gods  and  his  neighbors;  the  Super- 
man, the  heaven-storming  Titan,  swells  up  until  be  bursts  like  the 
breaking  wave  on  the  beach,  and  then  returns  to  simple  humanity., 
only  to  repeat  the  process  throughout  life.   This  is  the  condition 
of  man,  man  * s  fate,  the  normal  cycle  of  human  experience,  as 
pictured  in  myth  and  in  mythic  art  like  Oedipus  Rex  and  Hamlet . 
Man  is  vulnerable  in  his  strongest  spot  which  is  also  his  weakest, 
his  individuality,  his  personal  vision  or  bias,  his  creativity  which 
is  his  destruction.   All  this  is  clear  in  the  mythic  art  of  Homer 
and  the  Greek  tragic  writers,  though  there  is  a  new  turn  of  the  screw 
in  the  European  Renaissance.   This  mythical-tragical  view  of  life 
does  not  deny,  it  rather  demands,  morality  and  intellectual  growth; 
but  it  asserts  that  man  is  never  invulnerable,  there  is  always  an 
Achilles  heel.   Man  in  this  view  is  a  creature  of   paradox;  the 
native  world  of  paradox  is  the  world  of  myth  and  of  art,  that  is 
our  own  world,  built  upon  the  irreducible  antinomy  and  harmony  of 
man's  free  will  and  divine  determinism.   The  tragic  view  is  creative 
and  balanced  illusion;  it  demands  a  healthy  and  sardonic  skepticism 
of  all  human  achievement,  and  at  the  same  time  it  makes  possible  a 
real  admiration  of  human  excellence  in  whatever  form.   The  point  is, 
it  may  arise  anywhere,  it  is  not  confined  to  an  elite. 

Mythic  art  deals  with  cycles,  with  the  crises  in  human 
existence;  this  is  the  method  of  drama.   From  the  beginning  the 
Quest  of  Everyman,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Hero,  Osiris  or 
Dionysus,  or  Balder  or  Heracles,  have  been  mixed  up  with  cyclical 
processes  of  nature  in  continuity  and  crisis.   Man  gets  somewhere; 
perhaps  nature  is  getting  somewhere  too,  but  the  mythic  emphasis  is 
upon  man's  self-realization,  his  becoming  what  he  is.   He  learns 
by  crisis,  by  recurrences  of  conflict,  by  suffering,  by  the 
necessary  and  restorative  return  to  ignorance.   He  is  continually 
being  initiated  into  his  own  mystery,  hence  the  reflection  in  myth 
and  mythic  art  of  this  continual  act  of  self-losing  and  self-finding, 
this  cycle  of  novelty,  reversal,  recognition,  acceptance,  and  re- 
gained normality.   The  more  he  changes,  the  more  he  is  the  same. 
The  myth-maker  centers  his  attention  upon  these  scenes  and  acts  of 
discovery,  repeated  through  a  man's  life  and  throughout  the  life 
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of  the  race.   Climate  lasts  all  time,  the  weather  only  a  few  days; 
we  are  particularly  conscious  of  the  weather.   Now  science  and  ita 
handmaidens  are  concerned  with  continuous  development;  art  and 
tradition  and  myth,  with  perpetual  recurrence.   Science  and  phi- 
losophy find  a  natural  affinity  with  evolution,  art  and  myth  and 
religion  with  revolution,  change  and  crisis  and  growth  in  the  life 
of  the  person.   Life  is  seen  as  Repetition,  and  it  is  perpetual 
novelty  because  the  experience  changes  uniquely  with  every  unique 
human  experiencer.   The  endless  rising  line  of  development  once 
popular  in  liberal-progressive  thought  is  relatively  meaningless 
to  art;  it  prefers  cycles,  spirals,  and  gyres,  returning  in  upon 
themselves.   The  epochs  and  stages  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
are  the  crises  in  his  spirit's  adventures;  they  are  likely  to  be 
misread  as  stages  and  patterns  of  social  progress  and  development 
by  the  rational  unmythical  theorist.   The  theorists  may  go  on  to 
devise  a  schematism  of  evolutionary  development,  the  growth  of  the 
race  in  triads  or  quaternions:  age  of  magic,  age  of  religion,  age 
of  science;  or  simply  myth  to  reason,  sensate  to  spiritual;  or 
they  see  types:  oral-anal-phallic,  somatotonlc,  cerebrotonic , 
viscerotonic , ;  Apollonian,  Magian,  Faustian:  tragedy,  comedy, 
history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral, 
tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral.  This 
sort  of  abstract  schematism  of  course  forgets  the  mythic  unity 
of  the  person  and  the  race,  and  the  work  of  art.   And  it  forgets 
the  recurrences,  the  cycles  of  repetition.   And  it  forgets  the 
most  fearful  secret  of  tragic  myth:  the  more  light,  the  more 
darkness . 

We  do  not  read  Homer  or  Chaucer  or  the  Greek  tragedies  be- 
cause of  the  light  they  throw  upon  antique  modes  of  human  life; 
we  read  them  not  as  archaeology  but  as  poetry,  as  mythical  re- 
velations of  man's  fate.   This  revelation  is  as  true  now  as  it 
ever  was;  so  the  revelation  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  in 
any  other  work  of  the  creative  imagination. 

Anti-mythical  thought  naturally  arises  in  every  culture. 
Plato's  treatment  of  myth,  though  he  created  some  excellent 
myths  of  the  transcendental  kind,  is  ambiguous:  myth  is  dangerous 
unless  carefully  purified  and  controlled,  that  is,  unless  it  is 
made  subservient  to  philosophy.   This  rational  prejudice  is  in 
the  classicism  that  came  by  way  of  Rome  and  Cicero  and  the  con- 
tinental humanists  to  the  English  Renaissance.   The  mythical- 
tragical  tradition  came  if  at  all  underground,  finding  some 
support  in  the  counter-Renaissance  of  Machiavelli,  Montaigne, 
Luther  and  other  skeptics  and  pragmatists,  and  more  in  the  native 
gothic  tradition  of  the  North.   The  theorists  of  the  Renaissance 
in  England  are  mostly  idealistic  and  mythological;  the  poets  are 
both  mythological  and  mythical,  probably  because  of  the  fusion 
of  the  classical  tradition  with  the  gothic  or  Christian.   Myth 
is  turned  into  allegory  by  Bacon  and  into  Anglo-Catholic  theology 
by  Hooker;  but  Mythical  Realism  is  achieved  by  the  poets  and 
dramatists.   The  myths  of  Chaucer  were  in  form  mostly  mediaeval 
and  formalistic,  but  genuinely  mythic  for  all  that:  Chaucer  had 
a  Catholic  love  of  the  earth  and  the  natural  man  along  with  his 
love  for  learning.   In  Spenser's  myth-making,  a  rich  creativity 
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triumphed  over  all  formalisms.  There  i 
allegory,  not  as  much  as  people  have  th 
of  the  Faerie  Queene  is  deliberately  cl 
and  is  most  stuffed  out  with  rigid  symb 
like  Pilgrim's  Progress,  is  a  dramatiza 
but  in  general  a  free  mythical  creation 
an  original  Myth  of  Love  in  a  setting  o 
but  the  action  is  contemporary  and  the 
clearly  the  contemporary  world,  that  is 
and  mutability;  it  is  a  celebration  of 
mixed  romance  and  tragedy;  like  the  Hi 
is  a  story  of  man's  hopeless  attempt  to 
destiny.  All  of  the  contradictions  and 
there,  they  have  simply  been  obscured  f 
bravura  poetics.  Here  is  his  mythical 
of  change  and  permanence: 
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I  well  consider  all  that  ye  have  sayd, 
And  find  that  all  things  stedfastnes  do  hate 
And  changed  be:  yet  being  rightly  wayd, 
They  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate; 
But  by  their  change  their  being  do  dilate: 
And  turning  to  themselves  at  length  agayne, 
Doe  worke  their  own  perfection  so  by  fate: 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  rule  and  raigne; 
But  they  raigne  over  Change,  and  doe  their 

states  maintaine. 

-Bk.  7,  of  Mutabilitie:  Canto  7,  st.  58 

Spenser  celebrates  the  crises  of  romantic  love  and  marriage  as  no 
other  poet  has  done;  and  his  writing  about  them,  notably  the 
Epithalamion ,  written  for  his  own  wedding,  is  that  wedding  of 
the  individual  to  the  ritual  ceremonial  fullness  of  meaning  of 
the  occasion  that  mythical  art  requires.   Other  Renaissance 
English  poets,  Ralegh,  Marlowe,  Sidney,  Greville,  also  turn 
mythology  into  myth:  that  is,  they  make  the  adventitious  and 
the  ornamental  into  an  organic  part  of  their  expression  and  thus 
achieve  full-toned  resonance,  mythical  intimations  and  reverberations 
of  the  infinite.   And  Shakespeare  -  since  he  is  used  for  every- 
thing else  -  may  be  called  in  here  too.   It  is  possible  that  this 
vast  structure  of  verse  is  the  supreme  mythical  expression  of  the 
experience  of  the  world  of  Western  Christendom,  the  Renaissance 
counterpart  to  Dante's  more  theological  and  schematic  creation. 
Hamlet ,  for  example,  I  take  to  be  the  Tragic  Myth  of  Man  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  the  Tragic  Myth  of  Love.   Falstaff  and  Iago  - 
they  are  not  mythological,  but  are  they  not  archetypal?   The 
tragedies  tell,  variously,  the  myth  of  the  fall  of  man,  almost 
his  crucifixion,  "as  though  God's  death  were  but  a  play."   The 
writing  of  John  Donne  shows  more  clearly  the  mythical  turn  since 
it  is  lyrical,  intensely  subjective  and  dramatic  and  'cosmic', 
all  at  once.   The  metaphysical  unity  of  expression,  the  fusion 
of  thought  and  feeling,  is  the  old  mythical  natural  apperception 
of  vision;  and  metaphysical  wit  is  clearly  an  ironic  form  of  the 
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tragic  view  of  life.   All  of  Milton's  writing  is  splendidly  mythic 
and  mythological,  in  the  grand  manner:  his  own  life  experience  is 
the  story  of  that  Archetypal  Man  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  epics 
and  in  Samson  Agonistes.   There  is  also  in  him  the  suggestion  of 
a  dissonant  critical  humanism  that  later  creates  what  we  now  tend 
to  call  the  dissociation  of  sensibility  of  the  17th  century,  the 
beginning  of  the  divided  sensibilities  of  modern  man. 

With  the  17th  century  had  come  the  Baconian  and  Newtonian 
world  and  the  slow  murder  of  myth  by  mechanics.   But  the  old 
mythical  prepossessions  are  indestructible;  they  appear  variously 
in  Dryden  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  Swift  and,  notably,  in  Pope,  the 
supposed  high  priest  of  neo-classicism.   Here  is  his  picture  of 
mythical  (or  Pascalian)  man: 

Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great: 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic  side, 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  Stoics  pride, 
He  hangs  between:  in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god,  or  beast; 
In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer; 
Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reasoning  such, 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much: 
Chaos  of  Thought  and  Passion,  all  confused; 
Still  by  himself  abused  or  disabused; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled: 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

-Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  2 

But  the  weakness  of  the  18th  and  19th  century  drama  shows 
there  is  something  missing.   These  prepossessions  lived  an 
oddly  contorted  existence  in  Blake,  more  in  his  shorter  lyric 
inventions  than  in  the  longer  deliberately  mythological  pieces. 
The  poetry  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  the  criticism  of  Coleridge, 
is  rich  and  resonant  with  mythical  feeling  and  suggestion.   In 
Shelley  and  Tennyson  and  the  pre-Raphaeli tes ,  it  is  often  pastiche 
or  an  ornamental  swelling  or  excrescence  or  a  skeletal  framework 
only,  as  in  Prometheus  Unbound,  that  great  evocation  of  the  Golden 
Age,  the  contrivance  of  an  anarchic  Promethean  individualism  that 
springs  out  of  uncentered  idealism.   Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  held 
confidently  to  the  irreducible  mystery  of  man  and  man's  God;  and 
Browning,  less  confidently  but  more  noisily;  the  others,  poets 
and  theorists,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Myth  of  Reason,  Progress, 
Evolution,  whatever  you  want  to  call  It.   The  true  mythical 
vision  lived  ah  underground  existence  in  the  heroic  and  demonic 
creation  of  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  and  Dostoievski;  in  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  and,  less  certainly,  in  Ibsen.   The  deliberate  scientific 
attempt  to  exclude  myth  altogether  from  art  was  of  course  a  failure 
and  had  ironic  repercussions.   Nature  can't  be  thrown  out  with  a 
fork,  not  even  a  mechanized  one.   French  Symbolism  worked  together 
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is  rich  and  resonant  with  mythical  feeling  and  suggestion 
In  Shelley  and  Tennyson  and  the  pre-Raphaelites ,  it  is  often 
pastiche  or  an  ornamental  swelling  or  excrescence  or  a 
skeletal  framework  only,  as  in  Prometheus  Unbound,  that 
great  evocation  of  the  Golden  Age,  the  contrivance  of  an 
anarchic  Promethean  individualism  that  springs  out  of  un- 
centered  idealism,   Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  held  confidently 
to  the  irreducible  mystery  of  man  and  man's  God;  and  Browning, 
less  confidently  but  more  noisily;  the  others,  poets  and 
theorists,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Myth  of  Reason,  Progress, 
Evolution,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,   The  true  mythical 
vision  lived  an  underground  existence  in  the  heroic  and  de- 
monic creation  of  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  and  Dostoievski; 
in  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and,  less  certainly,  in  Ibsen,   The 
deliberate  scientific  attempt  to  exclude  myth  altogether 
from  art  was  of  course  a  failure  and  had  ironic  repercussions » 
Nature  can't  be  thrown  out  with  a  fork,  not  even  a  mechanized 
one,   French  Symbolism  worked  together  with  the  reinvigorated 
metaphysical  tradition  of  Donne  to  reaffirm  the  mythical 
tragic  religious  world-view  in  Yeats,  Joyce,  Eliot,  Mann,  Kafka 
and  innumerable  others.   The  modern  mythomania  seems  and  pro- 
bably is  offcentre  and  perverse  because  it  is  partly  vanguard 
and  partly  a  bitter  rearguard  action,  a  conservative  revolt 
against  the  mass  movements  of  the  century. 

Nor  dread  nor  hope  attend 

A  dying  animal; 

A  man  awaits  his  end 

Dreading  and  hoping  all; 

Many  times  he  died, 

Many  times  rose  again, 

A  great  man  in  his  pride 

Confronting  murderous  men 

Casts  derision  upon 

Supersession  of  breath; 

He  knows  death  to  the  bone  - 

Man  has  created  death, 

-Yeats,  Death 
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Malraux,  Hemingway,  D,H,  Lawrence, 
in  his  own  way  have  kept  alive  the 
universal  meaning  and  cosmic  signif 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  paragon  of 
dust,  Thomas  Mann  has  in  his  ponde 
and  ironic  way  recreated  the  myth  o 
Mountain;  and,  more  doubtfully,  the 
Joseph  in  Egypt  series  and  the  obsc 
attempting  an  impossible  reconcilia 
of  the  individual  consciousness  wit 
the  universal  will. 
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It  may  indeed  be  an  illusicns  this  Myth  of  the  Individual 
in  a  society  of  individuals,  this  gcthic  dream  cf  the  unity 
of  Christian  and  natural  man  under  the  mysterious  providential 
care  of  a  Creator  God,   Many  twentieth  century  thinkers  and 
some  poets,  like  Robinson  Jeffers,  have  thought  it  was;  various 
forms  of  tribalism  or  communalism  are  gathering  ground  again, 
and  as  usual  breeding  their  opposite,  isolated  arnarchisms „ 
Art,  like  everything  else  human,  can  mislead  and  deceive. 
The  real  and  only  safeguard  (but  it  isn't  foolproof)  against 
these  incipient  totalitarianisms  is  the  mythical,  the  tragical, 
view  cf  the  person,  out  cf  whose  "resinous  heart"  have  arisen 
all  the  ideological  conflicts.   The  individual  has  always  been 
dangerous:   he  is  the  herovillain  in  the  drama  cf  Western 
civilization.   "What  theme  had  Homer  but  original  sin?"  says 
Yeats  and  in  the  same  poem,  "Homer  is  my  example  and  his  un- 
christened  heart,"  disallying  himself  frcm  a  Christian  he 
thought  had  given  up  the  life  cf  the  earth,  of  passion,  cf  the 
natural  man,   I  have  taken  a  go thic-classical  point  of  view 
throughout  this  writing,  probably  more  gcthic  than  classical,, 
When  both  these  traditions  are  scorned  and  neglected  and  the 
creative  minds  of  the  contemporary  world  seek  their  myths 
elsewhere,  then  it  is  time  to  examine  cur  conceptions  of  them 
and  their  interplay  in  our  history    Oriental  myth  I  have  had 
to  pass  over;  my  tentative  judgment  is  that  it  is,  to  our 
western  minds,  rather  alien  because  it  is  fantastic  and  un- 
historical  and  pantheistic;  it  seems  not  to  be  a  Metaphor  for 
the  Person  as  we  know  the  person.   It  has  arisen  out  of  an 
ingrained  caste  system,  out  of  a  curious  reverence  for  life 
coupled  with  a  curious  contempt  for  certain  forms  of  human  life. 
It  is  not  a  celebration  of  life,  but  a  scheme  of  heroic  ascesis 
designed  to  take  the  person  altogether  out  of  life,  off  the 
Wheel.   Our  own  poets,  whatever  their  theories,  usually  get 
off  the  Wheel  and  back  into  life  with  every  poem  they  write, 
as  did  Yeats,  who  had  created  an  incredible  private  mythology 
out  of  theosophic  astrological  lore,  the  "mumbo-jumbo  of  India." 

The  nostalgic  demand  for  a  clarified  metaphysical  unity, 
for  an  order  and  pattern  and  system  in  life  and  art,  has  led 
the  poets  to  these  extreme  solutions.   They  ask,  some  of  them, 
for  an  impossible  fusion  of  myth  and  metaphysics,  a  rational 
alliance  and  harmony  of  dream  and  documentation,   That  Order 
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must  mythically  arise  out  of  disorder,  the  best  of  them  have 
known,  in  their  best  moments.   Alienation,  dislocation,  the 
struggle  of  the  soul  toward  a  lost  harmony,  is  the  permanent 
condition  of  man  (the  Myth  of  Original  Sin);  any  adequate 
settlement  of  the  modern  ache  of  the  bone,  the  fever  of  the 
skeleton,  the  ache  of  being  can  only  be  found  in  the  struggle 
for  a  willed  religious  faith.   T.S.  Eliot  took  this  way,  Yeats 
did  not.   Myth  is  not  metaphysics,  nor  is  it  mysticism;  it  will 
not  satisfy  the  stringent  rationalists  or  the  intransigent 
idealists  or  the  convinced  materialists;  for  that  matter,  each 
group  can  interpret  myth  to  its  heart's  desire,   I  don't  think 
of  myth  as  physical  or  spiritual,  any  more  than  I  would  think 
of  man  in  this  dualistic  way,  but  as  an  approach  to  unity  and 
wholeness  of  expression  based  on  a  partial  unity  of  being  based 
on  a  theory  or  vision  of  the  unity  of  the  race.   The  unity,  the 
harmony,  cannot  be  complete;  there  is  always  a  tragical  im- 
balance; the  theology  of  myth,  in  this  view,  is  a  kind  of  crisis 
theology.   Myth  seems  the  appropriate  expression  for  individualism, 
which  is  always,  if  alive,  in  crisis. 
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Lose  Cause;  rhe  cause  of  man ,   We've  got 
our  teeth,  and  by  the  grace  of  Godc 
die  of  the  Drama;  the  premature  prophets 
those  who  have  despaired  of  the  Western 

That  way  Got terdammerung  lies,  the 
divine  Hero  and  the  consequent  shaping 
into  an  obsequious  Herd.   Yeats  himself 
tuality,  and  patrician  theorists  like 
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t  and  the  Chicago  neo-humanis ts , 


Metaphor,  Symbolism,  and  Myth,  these  three,  the  most 
mouthed  words  in  modern  critical  theory.   Symbolism  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  necessary  complement  to  Naturalism  in  complete 
expression,  and  metaphor  is  the  very  life-blood  of  mythic 
expression;  it  is  myth  itself  in  little;  it  is  the  verbal 
equivalent  in  any  one  context  of  the  whole  scheme  of  antagon- 
istic cooperation  or  harmony,  that  tragic  unity  that  myth 
itself  proclaims  and  celebrates.   The  metaphors  are  "the  images 
that  yet  fresh  images  beget,"  deep  calling  unto  deep  as  Cleo- 
patra's dream  of  the  dead  Antony  recreates  from  the  elements 
of  nature  the  mythical  fullness  of  natures 

His  face  was  as  the  heavens;  and  therein  stuck 

A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course  and  lighted 

The  little  0,  the  earth.., His  legs  bestrid  the 

ocean;  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world;  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres... 

Such  a  man  could  not  be,  says  the  skeptical  listener  to  this 
rapt  vision,  and  the  woman  gives  him  the  lie: 
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Nature  wants  stuff 

To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy;  yet,  t 'imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condemning  shadows  quite, 

An  illusion:  but  a  created  and  creative  one,  telling  us  here 
the  veritable  truth  of  love,  that  discovers  its  full  dimensions 
only  at  the  end,  in  the  revolution  and  revelation  of  death. 

Which  side  are  we  on?  -  to  return  to  my  initial  question? 
On  the  side  of  Power  or  Love?   From  Myth  you  will  get  only  a 
mythical  answer.   If  God  is  Love  He  is  Power  and  Love;  any 
lesser  God  is  meaningless.   But  man  isn't  God;  not  even  a 
mythical  God  in  Disguise.   Man  fights  in  the  dark  as  always, 
never  more  in  the  dark  than  when  he  fancies  himself  in  full 
daylight,  sitting  in  the  center  and  enjoying  bright  day,   Power 
is  real  and  Love  is  real  but  it  takes  a  full-blown  mythical  drama 
like  King  Lear  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  trace  their  pro- 
venance and  workings,  to  show  how  these  fearful  symmetries 
are  born  out  of  our  life. 

To  make  an  end,  all  men,  I  think,  live  by  myth,  by  art, 
by  faith  and  imagination,  each  one  living  his  own  dream  of  a 
world,  climbing  up  and  down  his  ladder  of  speculation,  like 
a  monkey  on  a  stick,  moving  round  and  round  his  circle  of 
hypothesis,  like  a  donkey  turning  a  mill-wheel,  searching 
out  his  mythical  fullness  and  then  being  emptied  of  it. 
"It  is  so  many  years,"  said  Yeats,  who  was  often  profound, 
"before  one  can  believe  enough  in  what  one  feels  even  to  know 
what  the  feeling  is."   So  hard  it  is  to  find  and  create  one's 
own  idion,  one's  own  meaning,  one's  own  myth.   The  ladder  falls, 
and  we  must  "lie  down  where  all  the  ladders  start.   In  the  foul 
rag-and-bone  shop  of  the  heart,"   The  wheel  doesn't  get  any- 
where, but  in  its  monotonous  revolutions  the  human  person 
perpetually  comes  face  to  face  with  a  strange  being  he  dis- 
covers to  be  himself,  and  so  unceasingly  finds  documentation 
for  his  dream  of  life. 
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A  MIDWINTER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

The  Oriental  Buddhist  imagination;  the  Greek  imaginations 
Homeric  and  Sophoclean,  the  Occidental  Shakespetian  imagination, 
Biblical-Classical-Gothic;  and  the  Keltic  imagination,  wild, 
fantastical,  eccentic,  unfettered,  Yeatsian:  this  is  my  quadri- 
partite theme  -  a  midwinter  night's  dream  in  plain  exegetical 
prose,  a  prose  that  tries  to  explain  and  knows  that  it  cannot„ 
What  is  the  relation  of  all  these  to  each  other  and  to  the 
'modern  imagination'?   The  place  is  the  Theatre  of  the  world; 
the  time  is  Now;  the  action  is  what  is  going  on  in  life,  drama, 
and  poetry . 

Poetry  in  the  Theatre:  an  uncertain  but  permanent  phenomenon, 
a  perpetual  promise  and  allurement,  to  some  an  ignis  f atuus  (a 
foolish  fire),  to  others  an  inextinguishable  altarflame  at  the 
thymele ,  the  exact  center  of  the  dancing-place,  the  orchestra; 
a  recurrent  despair,  an  unquenchable  hope,  an  immortal  shadow. 
Twice  or  thrice,  triumphantly  and  beyond  our  dreams,  this  word 
or  spirit  has  become  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us:  in  the  poetry  in 
the  theatre  of  Sophocles,  in  the  theatre  of  Shakespeare  and  its 
poetry.   And  there  is,  for  those  who  wish  to  contemplate  it,  the 
theatre  and  the  poetry  of  the  Japanese  Sophocles,  Zeami,  Buddhist 
priest  and  playwright  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Chaucer's  century), 
religious  visionary,  a  subtle  and  high-minded  theorist  of  the  Noh 
tragic  drama,  and  practical  man  of  the  theatre,   And  there  is, 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  contemplate  it,  the  twentieth-century 
tragic  drama  of  the  Irish  poet  and  visionary  William  Butler  Yeats, 
brilliant  restive  pupil  cf  Shakespeare  and  Sophocles  and  Zeami 
all  three. 

It  was  consummated  a  long  time  ago,  the  marriage  of  poetry 
and  the  theatre,  by  the  grace  of  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
original  Patron  and  nurse  and  foster-mother  of  both,  religion. 
To  say  it  another  way,  the  dramatic  imagination  at  its  most 
powerful  can  make,  has  made,  a  fusion  of  poetry  and  religion 
without  confusion  of  the  separate  elements  in  the  compound. 
This  is  the  most  spectacular  achievement  in  the  long  spectacular 
history  of  theatre,  and  it  is  the  toughest  knot  or  crux  in  all 
drama,  and  in  all  the  arts  and  in  all  the  religions.   Poetry  in 
the  theatre  distinguishes  the  two  great  ages  in  the  history  of 
both:  the  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy  in  Athens  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  the  Shakespearian  tragedy  and  comedy  and  tragic  comedy  of 
the  English  Renaissance  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  A.D.   If 
there  was  a  third  great  age  it  might  be  (passing  over  the  French 
drama  of  the  17th  century,  which  is  outside  my  purview)  the 
Japanese  Noh  drama  of  Zeami  and  his  fellows  and  followers  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.   I  have  already  suggested  a  fourth, 
which  is  perhaps  even  more  problematical. 

A  long  tradition  of  liturgical  and  popular  mysteries  and 
mummings,  ritual  dances,  religious  festivals  and  their  attendant 
carnival  revels  opened  the  way  to  the  perfected  achievement  of 
Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  of  Shakespeare  and  his  fellows,  of 
Zeami  and  his  tribe,  of  Yeats  and  his  kind.   The  Theatre  of 
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Dionysus  in  Athens,  the  Shakespearian  Globe,  the  Buddhist  temple- 
theatre  of  medieval  Japan  -  there  is  no  contempory  theatre  com- 
parable with  these,  and  the  Irish  drama  overflowed  the  confines 
of  Dublin's  Abbey  Theatre  in  Yeats'  persistent  attempt  to  create 
or  re-create  a  new-old  poetic  drama  that  would  fuse  the  traditions 
of  East  and  West  and  once  more  celebrate  the  marriage  of  a  new- 
old  poetry  with  a  new-old  religion,   "The  theatre  began  as  ritual 
(he  wrote),  and  it  cannot  come  to  its  greatness  again  without 
recalling  words  to  their  ancient  sovereignty  (Essays ,    1924,  p.  209) 
Yeats'  attempt  to  restore  to  the  theatre  "the  ritual  of  a  lost 
faith"  (as  he  called  it)  was  a  splendid  defiance  of  the  dominant 
naturalism  of  the  early  decades  of  this  century,   Whatever  the 
success  of  his  drama  in  verse,  it  has  given  life-blood  to  the 
hope  and  promise  of  a  complete  full-grown  theatre  in  our  time, 

"Only  connect",  as  Howards  End  desperately  pleads:  only 
connect  the  prose  and  the  passion,  the  angels  and  the  goblins, 
prophecy  and  imagination,  innocence  and  experience.   European 
drama  of  the  late  19th  and  20th  centuries,  with  all  its  various 
impressive  achievements,  has  not  been  able  to  arrange  a  satis- 
factory marriage  of  prose  and  poetry,  of  poetry  and  religion; 
Our  own  American  drama  has  been  hardly  conscious  of  the  problem, 
which  is  perhaps  insuperable.   Our  one  acknowledged  genius  in 
the  theatre,  our  lone  American  Eagle,  Eugene  O'Neill,  wrote 
honestly  only  when  he  was  telling  the  melodramatic  truth  about 
his  family  experience;   His  harsh  prose  has  the  vitality  of 
poetry  but  not  its  clarity  and  radiance. 

Prose  is  not  plain  truth  as  opposed  to  poetry's  fancy  truth. 
Prose  wants  the  facts,  poetry  wants  to  put  them  in  the  right 
relation,  in  the  right  context  and  perspective.   Prose  sets  up 
an  ideal  of  Justice  which  it  would  establish  in  human  society; 
poetry  is  and  fosters  an  ideal  of  Love  which  could  never  be 
realized  in  any  possible  human  society,   So  it  reaches  beyond 
men  and  the  powers  of  men;  but  it  is  not  an  illusion,  though  it 
cannot  be  wholly  understood  or  grasped  cr  manipulated.   As  its 
finest  it  becomes  Oracle  or  Vision;  but  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  formula  or  blueprint.   These  old  truths  are  best  apprehended 
in  the  great  poetry  of  the  past,  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of 
Sophocles  or  Shakespeare,  which  shows  these  complementary  ideals 
of  Justice  and  Love  in  deadly  internecine  conflict.   Any  one  of 
the  plays  would  illustrate  the  matter:  Antigone,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice ,  Measure  for  Measure,  Electra,  the  Falstaff  plays,  the 
Oedipus  plays . 

You  will  note  that  I  have  set  the  powers  of  Church  and  State 
in  opposition.   It  is  clear  that  the  State  cannot  be  the  Church 
nor  the  Church  the  State.   Love  is  the  proper  business  of  the 
Church  but  it  cannot  be  the  business  of  the  State,  which  is 
Justice.   Now  Poetry  in  the  Theatre  demands  the  conjunction  or 
fusion  of  prose  and  poetry  as  explained  above;  I  need  a  new  word 
for  this  alliance  or  really  for  the  new  thing  that  is  the  product 
or  child  of  this  alliance.   It  is  Poetry  in  the  most  inclusive 
sense,  the  comprehensive  reconciling  imaginative  vision  that  is 
poetry  to  the  nth  degree,  it  is  anyway  the  working  of  the 
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dramatic  imagination  at  its  highest  potency,  that  is,  in 
Shakespeare  and  Sophocles.   This  is  art,  ideal  art,  a  total 
vision,  metaphors  for  what  we  call  Justice,  which  is  based  on 
Power,  and  Love,  which  grows  out  of  understanding.   The  Theatre, 
then,  cannot  be  either  the  Church  or  the  State,  but  it  can  and 
must  mediate  between  them,  seek  to  adjust  their  conflicting 
claims,  and  on  occasion  hold  one  or  the  other  up  for  judgment 
or  condemnation.   The  judgments  of  art,  or  poetry  in  this  sense, 
are  not  legal  or  authoritarian  but  they  are  definitive.   These 
are  old  simple  truths,  I  believe,  though  they  are  also  problem- 
atic and  probably  profound.   They  will  seem  clear  and  inevitable 
if  one  considers  them  in  the  light  and  context  of  the  individual 
works  of  art  from  which  they  draw  their  authority:  in  Romeo  and 
Julie  t ,  say,  or  in  almost  any  one  of  the  greater  plays  of  Sopho- 
cles or  Shakespeare,  Hamlet ,  King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
The  Women  of  Trachis,  Philoctetes ,  and  again  the  Oedipus  plays. 
These  plays  are  my  authority  and  sanction  for  whatever  I  am 
saying.   The  Oedipus  plays  most  especially  are  crucial  and 
definitive  support  for  these  views  of  church  and  state,  poetry 
and  religion,  and  the  place  of  the  Theatre. 

The  State  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  ordered  society; 
the  Church  is  necessary  for  an  ordered  preservation  of  the  tradi- 
tional image  of  man  as  a  unique  spiritual  animal,  not  an  inter- 
changeable statistical  unit  of  measurement;  the  full-grown 
Theatre  is  necessary  to  a  true  dramatic  image  of  existential  man, 
man  as  he  is  in  his  everyday  context,  tormented,  exalted,  and 
destroyed  by  the  powerful  currents  of  aspiration  that  seduce  or 
compel  him  to  a  knowledge  and  a  possession  of  his  authentic 
essence,  or  true  being,  which  remains  a  religious  secret  or 
mystery.   This  dramatic  portrayal  is  or  should  be  or  can  be  the 
whole  story  of  man,  which  is  a  tragedy  so  far  as  we  can  make  it 
out,  or  it  may  be  a  sort  of  divine  comedy,  anyway  a  serious 
epical  narrative  which  includes  its  own  parody,  the  mock-epic, 
and  all  other  possible  forms  of  drama,  comedy,  tragicomedy, 
comedy  of  humors  or  manners,  gothic  comedy  or  black  comedy, 
satirical  tragedy  or  comedy,  vaudeville  tragedy  or  tragic  farce; 
God's  mystery  play,  grand  opera,  musical  comedy,  theatre  of  the 
absurd,  what  you  will.   Polonius  was  right  enough  in  his  pedantic 
line-up  of  genres,  though  incomplete:  "the  best  actors  in  the 
world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral- 
comical,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral,   scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited 
Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.   For  the  law 
of  writ  and  the  liberty  these  are  the  only  men."   This  is  parody 
but  it  is  a  serious  and  indirect  assertion  of  the  freedom  of 
Drama,  its  Charter  of  Privileges.   A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is 
parody  too  but  it  is  also  an  indirect  and  serious  affirmation 
of  the  exalted  and  absurd  power  of  the  Dramatic  Imagination, 
absurd  because  it  is  limited  though  its  stretches  toward  the 
infinite  and  because  it  is  after  all  human  and  fallible,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  is  inexplicably  connatural  with  the  preter- 
natural, the  hypernatural ,  or  the  supernatural,  the  divine. 
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"The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows,"   The  high  dramatic 
imagination  in  the  English  master  and  the  Greek  is  tempered 
by  an  aesthetic  and  moral  decorum,  a  natural  piety,  the  aidos 
or  shamef as tness  or  modesty  or  cr eatureliness  which  is  the 
counter-poise  to  man's  distinctive  arete  which  is  so  easily 
overblown  to  egregious  hubr  is  which  leads  man  to  over-do  him- 
self, surpass  himself,  and  in  so  doing  disastrously  and  glorious- 
ly trespass  on  the  forbidden  regions  which  are  divine  or  diabolic. 
So  man  becomes  a  tragic  hero,  a  complex  being  who  is  admittedly 
also  an  anti-hero  or  un-herc;  he  is  a  complicated  mixture  of 
various  and  multiple  roles,  a  culture-hero  perhaps  or  a  martyr, 
a  saint,  a  victim,  a  scapegoat  (phar makos ) .  a  fool,  a  madman, 
a  beggar,  a  Turlygod,  a  nothing,  a  shadow,  finally  a  man,  the 
most  devious  and  accomplished  of  playactors.   King  Lear  is  all 
of  these  things,  which  is  why  the  play  is  "the  greatest  single 
achievement  of  the  Gothic  genius"  (Swinburne),   A  gothic  master- 
piece which  Sophocles  positively  could  not  have  written  (but  very 
likely  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  the  Oedipus  plays 
either),  which  Zeami  would  probably  have  been  confounded  by  (and 
yet  I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  old  Japanese  artist-priest  of 
Zen  Buddhism  would  have  understood  and  admired  the  play  once  he 
had  got  over  his  initial  stupefaction),  and  which  Yeats  rightly 
kept  learning  and  pillaging  from  to  make  his  own  Lears,   As  Mrs, 
Yeats  said,  "Yeats  was  an  intellectual  magpie,,, and  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  stealing  the  wings  from  an  Angel,  had  he  the 
opportunity  and  thought  it  would  benefit  his  poetry,"  * 

There  can  be  but  few  playwrights  who  can  honestly  tell  the 
whole  tragic  story  of  man.   "Many  are  the  wand-bearers,  few  are 
the  Bacchoi,"   Ta  kala  kalepa: . the  beautiful  is  hard;  so  is  the 
ugly,  the  monstrous  element  in  man,  the  god  almighty  devil  in 
him.   The  great  tragic  poets  have  seen  into  and  through  man 
and  have  revealed  hxm  as  he  is,  as  the  race  knows  itself  to  be, 
"chaos  of  thought  and  passion  all  conf used , /All  by  himself 
abused  or  disabused",  an  Imposssible  and  absurd  mixture  of 
greatness  and  littleness,  of  maganimity  and  meanmindedness ,  the 
god,  the  devil,  the  animal,  the  monster,  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
the  paragon  of  animals,  the  quintessence  of  dust,  the  child  of 
Chaos,  the  everything  and  nothing  -  this  could  go  on  indefinitely: 
it  is  all  commonplace,  traditional,  and  true;  and  it  is  true  too 
that  man  has  real  excellences  and  goodnesses  and  integrities, 
and  that  those  high  virtues  shadowed  by  their  inevitable  imper- 
fections compel  him  to  the  tragic  situations  which  are  his  glory 
and  his  doom.   A  patrician  ideal  of  heroic  excellence  has  always 
existed  in  human  society,  a  hard  and  impossible  beauty  of  the 
spirit,  and  there  are  those  in  every  age  who  seek  this  hard  beauty, 
the  splendor  and  strength  of  human  character  or  personality  in 
irremediable  conflict  with  the  utterly  strong,  the  utterly 
beautiful,  the  utterly  impossible,  the  gods  themselves  who  make 
them  honors  of  men's  impossibilities.   Or  so  the  high  dramatic 
imagination  images  it,  in  the  heroic  mythos  envisioned  by  Homer 


*Margaret  Rudd,  Divided  Image,  p,  33 
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and  taken  over  by  Sophocles,  In  the  Samurai  warrior  ideal  of 
Zeami's  world,  in  the  European  Christendom  of  Shakespeare,  in 
Yeats'  dream  of  the  Irish  Heroic  Age  of  Cuchullain  and  his  fellows. 

These  are  all  dreams,  but  they  are  the  true  dreams  of  poets 
and  prophets  who  are  completely  awake,  men  in  whom  poetry  and 
religion  compel  a  dramatic  revelation  cf  a  world  which  is  ours 
and  not  ours,  which  is  both  natural  and  supernatural,  a  realm 
of  Irreality  which  is  not  an  illusion  and  not  an  actuality,  an 
image  of  what  we  call  reality  shaped  out  of  fragments  of  our 
own  experience,  and  the  forms  of  things  unknown  bodied  forth 
by  the  dramatic  imagination,   The  rational  Theseus  disposes  of 
the  matter  by  lumping  together  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the 
poet,  all  of  imagination  all  compactc   But  this  would  be  scanned: 
Theseus  is  not  an  objective  observer  of  the  strange  happenings  in 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  he  is  only  a  shadow  among  other  shadows 
who  enact  their  destiny  under  the  moonlight  rule  of  preternatural 
spirits  who  are  themselves  shadows. 

Poetry  in  the  theatre  is  romance,  fantasy,  and  truth:  this 
is  what  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Is,  and  The  Tempes  t ,  and  Oedipus 
at  Colonus,  The  Trachiniae,  and  Zeami's  At sumori  and  Yeats' 
Resurrection  and  The  Death  of  Cuchullain,   The  truth  of  these 
writings  is  probably  not  demonstrable,   St,  Paul  says:  we  wrestle 
not  with  flesh  and  blood  but  with  principalities  and  powers  and 
with  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places-   But  that  is  religion, 
though  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  poetry  too,   In  high 
dramatic  poetry  the  gcds  are  del  in  machina ,  gods -in- the -ma chine , 
but  they  are  hidden  movers;  they  are  there  but  they  are  not 
apparent.   They  are  the  Other,  the  absolute  truth  against  which 
man  hurls  his  half-truths;  so  man's  tragic  debate  with  fate  or 
destiny  or  chance  becomes  a  Quarrel  with  God,  the  creature 
defying  the  Creator,  questioning  the  justice  or  goodness  or  the 
very  existence  of  the  unknown  Being  who  sets  the  irrefrangible 
limits  to  human  endeavour,  or  submitting  to  his  imperious  and 
mysterious  demands,  or  simply  lost  in  bafflement,  wonderment, 
or  bef uddlement .   There  are  all  kinds  of  tragic  heroes  and  there 
are  all  kinds  of  critical  explications  of  the  meaning  of  tragedy. 
There  is  no  good  explanation,  only  a  midwinter  night's  dream  of 
spring  and  rebirth,  man's  darkness  and  nothingness  slowly  flower- 
ing into  meaning,  radiance,  and  light.   Our  quarrel  with  Nature 
and  with  Nature's  God  is  a  Lovers'  Quarrel,  but  lovers  are 
notoriously  unpredictable:  the  altercation  may  end  in  repentant 
tears  and  a  happy  reconcilement,  or  it  may  not,   Whatever  be  the 
outcome,  man  learns  something  of  himself  out  of  his  new-found 
ignorance;  he  could  even  learn  from  Sophocles  and  from  Shakespeare 
that  "the  clearest  gods,,, make  them  honours/of  men's  impossibilities" 
(Edgar  in  King  Lear)  ,  that  "there  is  nothing  here  which  is  not 
Zeus"  (end  of  Women  of  Trachis),  or  with  Hamlet,  that  "there  is 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow," 

Zeami  too,  and  Yeats,  glorified  the  human  achievement  and 
at  the  same  time  sang  "of  human  unsuccess  in  a  rapture  of  distress," 
These  poetries,  the  Japanese  and  the  Irish,  seem  a  refined  and 
constricted  version  and  a  conflation  of  the  Greek  and  the  English 
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masters.   The  Noh  plays  are  highly  stylized,  rather  austere, 
lyrical  playlets  in  verse  and  a  kind  of  verse-prose,  centered 
on  spiritual  crises  in  this  life  and  in  the  imagined  after-life. 
Music  and  dance  are  integral  parts  of  the  words  and  the  action; 
a  Chorus  commented  on  the  meaning  of  the  action  and  often  spoke 
the  words  of  the  dancers,  especially  at  the  climactic  epiphany, 
or  peak  of  meaning,  in  the  final  dance.   Yeats  wrote  Noh-like 
plays  before  he  discovered  the  Japanese  form;  after  that  all 
his  plays  were  varied  adaptations  of  the  Noh  manner.   He  had 
always  believed  in  the  adaptations  of  the  Noh  manner ,   He  had 
always  believed  in  the  subordination  of  character  and  comedy  to 
what  he  called  the  "emotion  of  multitude"  expressed  in  "the 
passionate  anonymity  of  the  discovered  Self."   He  learned  from 
Shakespeare  and  Sophocles  but  he  found  more  congenial  to  him  the 
Noh  concentration  on  purified  lyric  vision  in  the  ghost-plays. 
Zeami  writes  of  "emotion  springing  out  of  quintessence"  when 
"not  only  representation,  but  song,  dance,  mimic  and  rapid  action 
are  all  eliminated."   He  calls  this  "frozen  music"  and  also,  in 
his  oracular  and  paradoxical  Zen  language,  a  "mindless  Noh"  that 
"speaks  to  the  mind„"   Zeami  also  writes:  "Forget  the  theatre 
and  look  at  the  Noh.   Forget  the  Noh  and  look  at  the  actor.   For- 
get the  actor  and  look  at  the  'idea'.   Forget  the  idea  and  you 
will  understand  the  Noh." 


Yeats'  esoteric  supernaturalism  was  for  him  a  religion  and 
a  philosophy,  a  poetry  and  an  aesthetic  game,  a  playacting,  a 
way  of  holding  in  one  view  reality  and  justice.   The  world  of 
his  drama  is  not  radically  different  from  the  world  of  Lear  and 
Oedipus ,  it  is  maybe  a  refined  and  constricted  version  of  that 
great  world;  it  is  closer  to  Zeami's  rarefied  world  of  spiritual 
adventure.   Yeats  found  in  the  mediaeval  Japanese  arts  of  theatre 
"the  continual  presence  of  reality."  *   He  goes  on:  "It  is  still 
true  that  the  Deity  gives  us,  according  to  His  promise*  not  His 
thoughts  or  His  convictions  but  His  flesh  and  blood,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  elaborate  technique  of  the  arts,  seeming  to  create 
out  of  itself  a  superhuman  life,  has  taught  more  men  to  die  than 
oratory  or  the  Prayer  Book"  (Ibid).   A  teasing  sentence,  typical 
of  Yeats'  magpie  eclecticism  and  his  quasi-magical  view  of  art. 
Poetry  in  him  continually  assumes  autonomy,  sheds  its  distinctive- 
ness, and  is  indist irtquishable  from  religion.   This  is  not  true, 
I  think,  of  the  Greek  and  the  English  imaginations,  nor  of  the 
Japanese  either.   Zeami  writes,  in  the  mood  of  Chaucer's  Retraction : 


"the  matchless  arts  of  dance  and  song  have  laid  too  strong,  oh 
all  too  strong,  a  hold  upon  an  old  man's  heart!   They  have  become 
a  stumbling-block  in  his  path  to  Salvation"  (p.  48,  Waley) .   Zeami 
was  after  all  a  priest  of  Zen  Buddhism  as  well  as  a  rounded  man 
of  the  theatre. 


I  shall  have  to  leave  this  crux  where  I  have  left  all  the 
others,  in  that  world  of  imaginative  vision  where  we  all  each  in 
his  own  way  from  time  to  time  live  and  have  our  being.   It  is  a 
problematic  bright-dark  world,  a  riddling  world  of  Immortal  Shadows 
in  which  we  all  enact  our  various  roles  as  we  can  and  must  and  under- 


*Essay  on  "Certain  Noble  Plays  of  Japan"  in  1924  Essays ,  p.  291 
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go  our  proper  joys  and  woes.   Stark  Young's  comment  on  the  poetry 
of  the  Noh  is  relevant  here,  and  necessarily  riddling.   "The 
Nohs  illustrate  continuously  the  process  by  which  the  poetic 
mind  expresses  one  part  of  the  world  in  terms  of  another; 
establishes  the  one  thing  in  terms  of  the  whole;  catches  the 
whole  in  some  one  happy  instance;  and  thus  reveals  that  kind  of 
radiance  of  all  things  among  themselves  which  poetry  is."   (The 
Flower  in  Drama,  143).   This  radiance  endures  through  all  seasons, 
midwinter  and  midsummer. 

I  return,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  to  Miranda's  Brave  New 
World  in  the  Tempest ,  and  to  the  poet  Auden's  question  and 
answer  in  his  Commentary  on  that  poetry  and  theatre,  The  Sea 
and  the  Mirror .   From  the  Preface  (the  Stage  Manager  to  the 
Critics):  "0  what  authority  gives/Existence  its  surprise?"  - 
the  question;  and  the  answer  in  the  last  stanze: 

Well,  who  in  his  own  backyard 

Has  not  opened  his  heart  to  the  smiling 

Secret  he  cannot  quote? 

Which  goes  to  show  that  the  Bard 

Was  sober  when  he  wrote 

That  this  world  of  fact  we  love 

Is  unsubstantial  stuff: 

All  the  rest  is  silence 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall; 

And  the  silence  ripeness, 

And  the  ripeness  all. 


After  Long  Silence 

Speech  after  long  silence,  it  is  right, 
All  other  lovers  being  estranged  or  dead, 
Unfriendly  lamplight  hid  under  its  shade, 
The  curtains  drawn  upon  unfriendly  night, 
That  we  descant  and  yet  again  descant 
Upon  the  supreme  theme  of  Art  and  Song: 
Bodily  decrepitude  is  wisdom;  young 
We  loved  each  other  and  were  ignorant. 
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"The  Faire  Adventure  of  Tomorrow" 

The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soone  as  I, 
To  try  the  faire  adventure  of  tomorrow. 

King  John  V„5 
(Folic  of  1623) 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  I  am  an  archetypal 
scholar  of  Sweet  Briar,  a  Fellow  in  English.   I  shall  take  my- 
self to  be  representative  of  all  those,  faculty  and  students, 
who  were  absent  from  this  campus  last  year  pursuing  studies 
elsewhere,  Sweet  Briar  on  leave,  Sweet  Briar  Abroad,  Sweet  Briar 
of  the  Dispersion,  the  Diaspora.   Alma  Mater  has  called  us  home 
again,  like  a  mother  hen  clucking  her  chickens  to  her,  to  use  an 
old  household,  Biblical,  and  Shakespearian  figure  of  comparison, 
and  we  are  here  obedient  to  her  call,  and  ready  to  give  an 
accounting  of  ourselves  and  our  year  away.   What  have  we  learned, 
what  can  we  tell  you,  how  can  we  help  you  to  face  the  tomorrows 
that  lie  in  wait  for  you?   An  embarrassing  question.   If  we  could 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  we  might  bring  you  a 
New  Revelation,  or  at  least  some  potent  Oracle  half  revealed, 
half  obscured  in  the  riddling  idiom  of  high  poetry  and  prcphecy. 
We  are  men  and  women  of  today,  we  are  not  mediaeval  Doctors  of 
hermetic-alchemical  philosophy  armed  with  magic  spells  and  potions 
to  minister  to  minds  diseased.   But  come  to  think  of  it9  some  of 
us  are  Doctors  of  Moral  or  Natural  Philosophy;  our  gowns  are 
mediaeval  but  our  minds  are  reasonably  modern  and  contemporary. 

I  am  still  presuming  to  speak  for  us  of  the  Dispersion,  and 
I  shall  say  that  we  have  anyhow  learned  or  relearned  an  old  truism 
that  we  have  always  known  or  surmised:  that  we  must  try  to  tell 
the  truth  to  our  students  and  to  ourselves  so  far  as  in  us  lies. 
Hear  this  19th  Century  Oracle,  out  of  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night 
(London,  I  suppose;  it  is  an  old  complaint  that  it  is  often 
difficult  or  impossible  to  see  England,  especially  London,  though 
you  are  right  there  on  the  spot): 

My  brothers,  my  poor  brothers,  it  is  thus: 

This  little  life  holds  nothing  good  for  us, 

But  it  ends  soon  and  nevermore  can  be; 

And  we  knew  nothing  of  it  ere  our  birth, 

And  shall  know  nothing  when  consigned  to  earth. 

I  ponder  these  thoughts,  and  they  comfort  me. 

This  is  cold  comfort  indeed,  this  Victorian  nihilism.   And  the 
words  aren't  quite  right,   I  prefer  other  Oracles,  like  this  one: 
"Man  that  is  born  of  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble. 
He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down:  he  fleeth  also 
as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not."   Or  things  like  Pindar's  picture 
of  man,  a  dream  of  a  shadow,  or  Horace's  dust  and  shade,  or  Pope's 
lines:  "Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err."   There  is  a 
darkness  all  about  us,  and  our  lights  are  dim.   Things  are  going 
on  out  in  the  desolate  interstellar  spaces  which  the  mind  of 
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ordinary  man  cannot  comprehend.   It  seems  clear  that  man's 
ineradicable  creativity  has  brought  our  earth  to  the  verge  of 
a  root-and-branch  destruction.   There  is  something  new  here,  and 
something  old.   His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
stubbornly  maintained  that  the  God  of  our  Fathers  has  not 
guaranteed  us  the  perpetual  continuance  of  our  little  world. 
I  heard  him  tell  his  people  on  the  BBC-TV  last  New  Year's  Eve 
that  what  we  lose  on  the  swings  we  gain  on  the  roundabouts;  I 
take  it  he  was  referring  to  life's  ups  and  downs  and  possibly 
to  the  merry-go-round  of  the  satellites  and  such.   He  did  not, 
though  I  will,  recollect  an  ancient  Promise  in  an  old  Book  which 
still  has  a  certain  authority:  "While  the  earth  remainth,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease."   (Genesis  8:22) 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  Galaxies  or  for  the  God  of  the 
Galaxies,  or  even,  after  all,  for  the  Sweet  Briar  of  the  Diaspora 
of  1959-1960.   These  other  students,  young  and  not-so-young, 
from  St.  Andrews's,  London,  Berlin  and  so  on  can  and  will  speak 
for  themselves.   I  can  only  give  an  account  of  myself.   For  my- 
self and  family,  I  can  say  that  we  had  a  jolly  good  year  in 
England;  but  though  we  lived  an  English  year  with  mostly  English 
people  we  did  not  become  English:  we  are  not  Cantabrigians,  we 
have  no  Cambridge  accent.   We  came  back  what  we  were  at  our 
leaving,  Anglophiles  but  not  Anglo-Americans,  just  plain  Americans. 
Which  is  something;  something  I  needn't  bother  to  explain  here. 
I  read  somewhere  last  year  of  a  visitor  in  Rome,  a  dignitary  of 
the  Catholic  Church  visiting  the  Eternal  City  for  the  first  time 
and  speaking  to  the  genial  Pope  John,  telling  him  he  had  two 
free  days  to  see  the  sights  of  Rome.   His  Holiness  agreed  that 
he  could  see  a  good  deal  of  Rome  in  two  days  if  he  kept  moving. 
The  visitor  then  said  that  he  could  possibly  stretch  the  two 
days  into  a  week  and  so  see  all  of  Rome;  Pope  John  again  agreed 
that  an  energetic  sightseer  could  cover  all  of  Rome  pretty  well 
in  a  week.   The  visitor  then  said  he  hoped  to  come  back  again 
soon  and  stay  a  year  and  learn  all  about  Rome,  whereupon  the  Holy 
Father  said  something  like,  "Nonsense,  how  can  you  possible  learn 
anything  about  Rome  in  a  year?"   In  a  mere  eleven  months  or  so 
one  cannot,  of  course,  learn  very  much  about  England  or  Cambridge 
or  just  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges.   I  had  no  official  connection 
with  the  University  or  any  of  its  Colleges;  I  was  simply  an  inde- 
pendent student.   I  cannot  pretend  to  be  an  authority  on  English 
life  and  English  education;  I  believe  there  are  some  genuine 
English  people  present  in  this  assembly  who  were  to  the  manner 
born;  there  are  certainly  authentic  Oxonians  not  far  from  this 
rostrum,  some  Cantabrigians  too,  for  all  I  know. 

So  we  remained  visiting  Americans,  known  as  such  every 
time  we  opened  our  mouths,  finding  courtesy  and  welcome  wherever 
we  went,  living  a  form  of  English  life  to  which  we  generally 
conformed;  shivering  now  and  then  in  rather  chilly  halls  and 
lecture-rooms  and  generally  unheated  libraries  and  chapels  and 
churches,  taking  notes  sometimes  with  numbed  fingers;  deliciously 
responsive  to  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  autumnal  Fenland  Fog, 
enjoying  and  enduring  the  English  winter  -  in  the  familiar  and 
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slanderous  words  of  Byron  "ending  ±n  July,  To  recommence  in 
August."  and  then  the  slow  exquisite  English  Spring  exquisitely 
celebrated  by  the  English  poets  for  a  thousand  years,   Chaucer's 
"Trumpyngtoun ,  nat  fer  from  Cantabrigge"  we  knew;  it  was  our 
village  and  our  children  went  to  school  there  and  we  admired 
and  shivered  in  its  old  14th  century  church;  Byron's  Pool  on 
the  Granta-Cam  and  his  Lordship's  Lodge  in  the  nearby  village 
of  Grantchester  and  the  old  Vicarage  and  Grantchester  Meadows 
widely  known  through  the  nostalgic  poetry  of  one  Ruper  Brooke, 
which  you  may  still  like  if  you  like.   The  picture  of  the  young 
poet  who  never  grew  old  hangs  over  the  entrance  to  the  Combination 
Room  (Faculty  Lounge  we  would  say)  in  his  College  (King's);  there 
were  other  pictures  there  and  all  over  the  University;  Milton  and 
Darwin  in  Christ's  Hall,  Marlowe  in  Corpus  Christi,  Spenser  in 
Pembroke,  Cromwell  in  Sydney  Sussex,  Cranmer  and  Coleridge  and 
Sterne  in  Jesue,  Tennyson  and  Newton  and  Macaulay  in  Trinity,  and 
so  on  „ 
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The  antechapel  where  the  statue  stood 

Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 

The  marble  index  of  a  mind  forever 

Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone. 

In  E.M.  Forster's  Cambridge  novel,  The  Longest  Journey ,  the  hero 
having  come  as  a  freshman  one  year  ago  is  now  in  his  second  year 

He  had  crept  cold  and  friendless  and  ignorant  out  of  a 
great  public  school,  preparing  for  a  silent  and  solitary 
journey,  and  praying  as  a  highest  favour  that  he  might 
be  left  alone.   Cambridge  had  not  answered  his  prayer. 
She  had  taken  and  soothed  him,  and  warmed  him,  and  had 
laughed  at  him  a  little,  saying  that  he  must  not  be  so 
tragic  yet  awhile,  for  his  boyhood  had  been  but  a  dusty 
corridor  that  led  to  the  spacious  halls  of  youth.   In 
one  year  he  had  made  many  friends  and  learnt  much. 

This  could  happen  to  any  of  you  here  new  to  our  College.  I  hope 
it  has  happened  or  will  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
notation  made  by  one  Samuel  Pepys  in  his  Diary  for  May  25,  1668: 
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"I  walked  to  Magdalene  College  and  there  into  the  butterys, 
as  a  stranger,  and  there  drank  my  bellyfull  of  their  beer, 
which  pleased  me  as  the  best  1  ever  drank."   And  Thomas  Gray, 
in  a  letter  of  August  1760,  sings  the  praise  of  The  Long  Vac, 
the  summer  vacation:  "Cambridge  is  a  delight  of  a  place,  now 
there  is  nobody  in  it.   I  do  believe  you  would  like  it,  if 
you  knew  what  it  was  without  inhabitants.   It  is  they,  I 
assure  you,  that  get  it  an  ill  name  and  spoil  it  all,"   Sweet 
Briar  is  a  wonderful  place  in  the  summertime  toe,  but  probably 
it  is  that  only  because  it  is  still  more  wonderful  in  the  fall, 
the  winter,  and  the  spring, 
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In  poetry  too,  In  the  fictions  of  the  imagination,  there 
are  dangers  either  way:  tenuous  enchantments  lie  at  one  end  of 
its  spectrum,  stiffening  formulae  at  the  other,   Even  so,  it 
is  poetry  that  best  connects,  that  fuses  new  and  old,  flesh 
and  spirit,  all  the  inalienable  tensions  and  antinomies  in  life. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  natural  piety  in  the  English  folk  and  in 
their  literature  that  brings  them  to  a  generally  undisturbed 
acceptance  of  Nature's  mingling  of  the  measured  and  the  free, 
the  beautiful  and  the  unbeautiful,  the  formal  and  the  spontaneous; 
the  ritualistic,  the  processional,  and  the  ceremonial  being 
balanced  and  lightened  by  a  strong  sense  of  personal  identity 
and  personal  choice,  a  sense  for  nonsense,  a  delight  in 
Eccentrics  for  their  own  sake,   The  undergraduates  overflow 
their  University  Church  to  hear  the  Archbishop  preach  on  the 


*   Sir- Arthur  Quil  ler-Couch ,  "Preface,"  The  Oxford  Book  of.  English 

Prose  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1925) 
**  Ibid, 
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impact  of  Christ  on  a  troubled  world;  and  everywhere  are  beat- 
niks and  beards,  or  bearded  beatniks,  in  noisy  opposition  to 
the  so-called  Establishment  and  most  cr  all  of  the  old  values. 
The  old  and  new  live  in  continuous  intimate  complex  relation, 
congruence  or  opposition.   E.M.  Forster's  Humanists  and  Bertrand 
Russell's  Heretics  disagree  with  everybody  else  and  with  each 
other,   The  arts  and  graces  of  life  are  ragged  and  derided  but 
they  are  solemnly  practiced,  defended  and  adored    Hazlitt  said 
the  English  take  their  pleasures  sadly;  they  aren't  particularly 
effervescent,  but  they  can  look  at  themselves  and  laugh,  or 
smile  anyway.   They  seem  to  trust  their  own  intuitions  but  they 
are  much  given  to  self -scrut iny .   There  is  persistent  controversy, 
and  there  is  slow  change:   Just  recently  the  two  ancient  uni- 
versities lightened  somewhat  the  Latin  requirement  for  entrance, 
at  least  for  science  students;  Varsity's  headline  announcing  the 
final  decision  was  Vale  Lingua  Lat ina ;  but  it's  not  yet  Goodbye 
by  a  long  way.   The  Civility,  the  humanism  of  the  Renaissance, 
was  continually  threatened  by  new  barbarism;  and  so  today.   But 
there  seems  to  be  an  incorruptible  glamour  still  inherent  in  the 
old-world  words:  lady  and  gentleman,  garden,  the  countryside, 
loyalty,  royalty,  the  Queen,   I  can  only  conclude  that  the  people, 
like  their  poetry,  are  caught  between  two  worlds;  the  new  world 
they  sometimes  call  Americanism;  the  old  one  is  hidden  in  their 
history  and  their  literature,  and  in  their  hearts,   I  listened 
to  a  debate  in  the  Cambridge  Union  on  the  proposition,  "This  House 
believes  that  man  created  God  in  his  own  image  "   It  was  very 
formal,  very  polite,  quite  quiet,  at  first;  then  it  changed  and 
became  almost  American  in  animated  sound  and  fury,  with  Reply 
Churlish  and  Countercheck  Quarrelsome.   I  called  it  a  draw. 

Triese  are  considered  reflections,  but  I'm  afraid  they  are 
superficial  and  may  seem  slapdash,   These  imperturbable  English 
are  clearly  an  older  people  than  we  are,  they  have  been  through 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  have.   They  are  skeptical,  reticent, 
and  wise  in  their  generation,  they  know  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead; 
they  are  distrustful  of  radical  innovation,  but  they  are  quite 
willing  to  listen  to  the  individualist  innovator,   Oxbridge  is 
certainly  not  wholly  given  up  to  science  and  linguistic  philosophy; 
there  is  still  something  of  the  adorable  dreamer  in  these  twin 
stars  of  learning.   The  strenuous  romantic  intellectual  adventures 
of  their  long  past  are  remembered  today  and  will  not  be  forgotten 
tomorrow.   The  English  seem  to  like  their  ways  in  education.   We 
may  admire  but  probably  won't  be  inclined  to  emulate  in  every 
detail  their  early  "streaming,"  the  separation  of  the  bright  from 
the  not  so  bright,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  at  the  end  of 
elementary  schooling,  early  specialization,  firm  or  even  severe 
discipline,  and  generous  governmental  scholarships  for  the  superior 
student.   The  Universities  retain  a  close  connection  with  public 
life;  examination  reports  of  the  various  universities  are  printed 
in  full  in  the  daily  papers  so  that  everyone  may  know  who  got  a 
first,  a  second,  or  a  third  and  in  what  subject.   The  university 
dons  are  continually  speaking,  debating,  or  reading  and  commenting 
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on  poetry  old  and  new  on  the  "Third  Programme,"  offering  high 
intellectual  entertainment  to  anybody  who  chooses  to  listen  to 

it  . 

These  are  impressions  and  images  still,  some  of  them  arising 
no  doubt  out  of  my  decades  of  study  of  the  literature  of  England 
than  out  of  the  one  year  of  actual  residence.   1  seemed  to  find 
no  striking  contradiction  between  the  study  and  direct  observation; 
everything  was  pretty  much  what  I  imagined  it  would  be,  including 
the  fog,  the  spring  flowers,  the  cuckoo,  the  nightingale,  and  the 
skylark,   Life  is  more  closely  woven  over  there  than  here,  but 
the  texture  is  an  admirable  balance  of  authority  and  freedom 
The  heads  of  the  colleges  I  had  pictured  as  rather  exalted  beings, 
and  they  do  seem  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nation;  but  they  were  clearly  not  lonely  and  majestic  satraps. 
There  is  in  the  English  a  deeply  ingrained  respect  for  authority, 
but  it  is  mitigated  by  irony,  humor,  and  parody,  and  complicated 
by  various  powerful  loyalties,  local,  regional,  national,  political, 
and  religious,  that  cut  across  each  other  in  a  crazy-quilt  manner. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  deeply  American  too. 

Poe  could  find  no  possible  link  of  connection  between  the 
world  of  Midsummer  Night ' s  Dream  and  the  world  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Hawthorne  is  more  discerning  and  capacious  in  his  likings  and 
judgments,  who  had  lived  in  the  world  of  The  Faerie  Queene  and 
Pilgr im ' s  Progress  all  his  life,  and  yet  when  he  got  to  England 
he  soon  discovered  and  praised  the  solid  everyday  world  of  the 
novelist  Trollope,   Hawthorne  thought  that,  there  was  in  the 
English  a  good  portion  of  the  older,  or  Renaissance,  wholeness 
or  integralness ,  with  a  culture  that  arose  naturally  out  of  a 
unity  of  public  life  and  private  experience  and  gave  expression 
and  meaning  to  that  unity,   American  scholarship  and  American 
letters  have  been  for  some  time  steadily  retreating  from  the 
Renaissance  centrality.   Poetry  has  narrowed  its  bounds,  maybe 
carrying  out  a  strategic  withdrawal,  and  has  grown  thinner; 
the  poet  has  been  concent,  to  resign  his  rights  to  various  sorts 
of  journalists  and  specialists.   We  no  longer  expect  a  poem 
deadling  with  religious  controversy,  or  a  political  satire  in 
verse  marshalling  the  arguments  of  a  political  campaign.   Why, 
I  wonder?  Your  guess,  or  theory,  is  as  good  as  mine,   My  feeling, 
and  theory,  is  that  the  sound  and  soundly  centered  Renaissance 
tradition,  a  complex  fusion  of  religion  and  pagan  secular  culture, 
which  was  the  world  of  Sidney  and  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  has  been  obscured,  partly  forgotten;  not  wholly  lost, 
nor  can  it  be,  so  potent  is  the  poetic  achievement  of  the  two 
greater  poets  and  so  pervasive  is  the  sentiment  of  natural  piety 
in  the  human  animal,  even  in  the  American.   There  has  been  a 
feverish  search  for  substitutes,  and  now  all  of  us  are  des- 
perately reaching  out  and  back  for  fragments  of  this  ancient 
wisdom,  reading  the  Great  Books  in  modern  translations  and  trying 
to  correlate  their  meanings  in  an  arbitrary  or  extemporized 
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cultural  complex.   But  the  secret  essence,  the  centre,  is  not 
so  easy  to  find,  once  you  have  lost  it.   It  is  easier  maybe  in 
a  country  with  its  past  lying  open  all  around  it. 

Perhaps  I  lived  in  England  just  long  enough  to  misunder- 
stand all  the  major  issues  and  problems  of  the  day.   I  liked 
the  English  ways  of  today,  but  I  was  most  interested  in  the 
old  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  Cambridge  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  drama,  especially  Shakespearian.   A  Shakespearian 
scholar  I  met  let  fall  the  remark  that  no  American  could  under- 
stand Shakespeare;  and  I  agreed;  there  is  some  truth  here,  a 
truth  hard  to  get  around.   I  cannot  settle  Anglo-American 
Relations;  most  likely  the  English  will  go  their  own  way,  and 
we  ours,  and  the  Russians  no  doubt  theirs. 

The  old  ways  of  the  heart  are  still  open;  the  pictures  are 
there,  the  moments  of  beauty  and  wonder,  epiphanies  of  dawn  and 
sunset,  the  enduring  images  of  excellence  in  the  poetry  of  past 
and  present.   These  images  come  somehow  out  of  an  eternal  stock 
of  memory,  still  the  mother  of  the  Muses.   There  can  be,  there 
must  be,  I  think  there  are  people  who  still  think  as  Shakespeare 
wrote.   The  secret  of  this  poetry  of  nature  is  Nature's  integ- 
rity in  the  person  (I  realize  these  terms  are  vague  and  need 
further  definition),  something  in  us  unspoiled  though  not  un- 
touched by  turmoil  and  anguish.   It  is  a  faith  and  imagination 
arising  out  of  man's  unknown  centre,  quintessent ially  religious 
and  maybe  quintessential  Christianity,   We  still  may  say  good 
morrow  to  our  waking  souls,  and  we  may  rejoice  in  the  spirit 
of  life  that  is  within  us  and  labour  at  our  endless  task  of  love 
and  understanding  and  learning,   This  is  a  real  adventure,  the 
realest  there  is,  this  learning  to  know  what  has  been  and  is, 
and  there  are  all  manner  of  very  real  difficulties  and  dangers 
in  our  way,  most  of  all  the  demonism  of  our  own  nature,  the 
passions  of  envy  and  greed  and  despair,  a  deeply  ingrained 
dislike  of  goodness  and  excellence  in  us,  a  hatred  a  God.   The 
world  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  can  be  smothered  by  an  oppressive 
world  of  reductive  fact.   In  his  Inaugural  Lecture  as  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge  in  1926,  G:M0  Trevelyan 
said  that  "the  poetry  of  history  does  not  consist  of  imagination 
roaming  at  large,  but  of  imagination  pursuing  the  fact  and 
fastening  upon  it."   He  says  elsewhere  that  "truth  is  the 
criterion  of  historical  study  but  its  impelling  motive  is  poetic. 
Its  poetry  consists  in  its  being  true."   Imagination  pursuing 
the  fact  and  fastening  upon  it;  its  poetry  consists  in  its 
being  true:  these  are  fine  and  exact  observations  on  the  way 
of  learning  in  history  and  literature.   History  and  fiction 
though  are  not  quite  the  same;  the  words  imagination,  fact, 
and  truth  change  their  meanings  so  we  move  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  it  will  take  a  world  of  tomorrows  to  get  these  distinctions 
definitively  clear. 

Trevelyan  came  out  of  the  Victorian  Age  and  has  lived  into 
the  new  and  puzzling  age  where  we  now  are,  through  "large"  and 
"intricate"  changes  in  "the  ethos  of  civilization  and  intellect" 
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which  he  found  it  difficult  to  analyze.   Like  English  poetry, 
he  was  caught  between  two  worlds,  one  thought  to  be  dead,  the 
other  struggling  to  be  born.   1  catch  at  this  phrase  once  more, 
this  caught  between  two  worlds,  and  think  of  Theseus'  words  on 
"strong  imagination"  in  Midsummer  Night ' s  Dream: 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name, 

"Airy  nothing"  this  unbothered  Englishman  calls  it;  what  would 
it  be  called,  this  stuff  of  poetry,  by  the  unbothered  Bottom  or 
the  unbothered  Puck  in  the  same  play?   What  I  am  getting  at  is 
this:  with  "the  triumphant  helplessness  of  a  lover"  (I  take  the 
phrase  from  Rupert  Brooke's  prose)  we  must  take  our  blundering 
way  into  all  holy  and  familiar  places  in  the  world's  body  of 
knowledge  and  the  world's  body  itself,  Nature  that  xs ,   Either 
one  of  these  bodies  is  a  real  and  substantial  thing*  too  immense 
for  complete  exploration  by  any  one  man  or  woman;  of  inexhaustible 
interest  and  fascination,  for  it  seems  continually  to  change  its 
shape,  like  the  Boyg  that  baffled  Peer  Gynt  or  the  distorting 
mirrors  of  the  fun-fair;  like  an  enchanted  creature^,  it  may  lie 
inert  and  unresponsive  until  you  hit.  upon  the  right  key  or  pass- 
word or  formula  by  luck  or  chance  or  grace,   It  is  a  Giant  or 
monster  whom  you  must  confront  with  your  little  weapons  of 
curiosity  or  devotion,  and  it  will  assume  its  proper  shape, 
majectic  and  terrible  and  beautiful,  only  if  you  know  the 
appropriate  word  of  power  and  command.   I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  cannot  tell  you  this  potent  word  but  it  may  be  that  you  will 
find  it  and  know  it  if  you  look  hard  enough  through  a  long  life- 
time,  Or  maybe  not. 

You  perceive  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  knowledge  that  is 
an  end  in  itself  and  of  the  happy  endless  quest  to  which  we 
human  beings  are  doomed,  the  hardest  assignment  of  all,  the 
search  for  the  already  known.   If  we  cannot  know  the  end  and 
fulfilment  (and  it  may  be  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  we  will), 
we  can  know  these  images  of  the  End,  these  symbols  of  fulfil- 
ment, sometimes  so  overpoweringly  real  that  they  must  be  very 
close  to  the  real  thing..   We  cannot  know  or  embody  perfection, 
but  we  can  prefigure  it  because  it  really  exists,  we  may  be- 
lieve, in  some  hero  not  yet  born,  some  God  Who  has  always  been, 
or  some  Eternal  Thing,   There  is  a  real  Tomorrow  and  a  bit  of 
it  appears  in  all  our  dusty  Todays,   So  a  man  of  middle  age 
can  have  honest  talk  with  his  elders  and  with  the  young  and 
find  a  curious  likeness  or  congruence  linking  all  three,  a  common 
simplicity  or  ignorance  which  is  maybe  the  pure  inner,  core  of 
our  great  word  Integrity,  untouchedness ,  or  uncoveredness .   New 
beginnings  are  recurrent  and  necessary;  our  formal  Commencements 
and  Convocations,  our  startings  over,   little  dyings  and  re- 
births, our  "washings  of  regeneration,"  our  becoming  as  little 
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children,  our  terrible  fevers  or  seizures  of  the  flesh,  the 
bone,  the  soul,  our  crises  and  discontinuities  somehow,  who 
knows  how,  get  us  back,  usually,  to  the  main  stream  of  our 
being,  with  a  little  bit  of  real  knowledge  torn  from  experience. 
Our  home  is  movement;  everywhere  in  the  world  is  home,  nowhere 
is  there  abiding-place,   We  are  still  like  Adam  and  Eve  after 
the  Expulsion  from  Eden:  the  world  was  all  before  them  where 
to  choose  their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
Tomorrow  may  seem  commonplace,  or  dull;  we  who  are  Delphic 
priests  of  learning  are  often  weird  weak  Sisters,  slack,  care- 
less, out  of  humour,  frustrated  in  one  way  or  another,  or  just 
plain  tired,  and  the  Cause  suffers  through  us.   Tools  can  lose 
their  fine  edge,  break,  or  wear  out,   "The  morning  does  not  try 
us  until  the  afternoon."   And  tomorrow  can  be  as  awful  as  today, 
or  worse. 

In  the  Cambridge  Varsity  Handbook  last  fall  I  read  these 
words:  "You're  in  Cambridge    You  might  be  in  Dcaitwieh  Tech„ 
or  the  Univ.  College  of  South  Lanes.,  but  you're  not,   You  are 
at  Cambridge  -  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  take  part  in  what 
is  possibly  an  unrivalled  cultural  and  intellectual  life,"   I 
shall  say  to  you:  "You're  at  Sweet  Briar,   You  might  be  at  almost 
any  other  College  in  the  land,  but  you're  not  -  you're  at  Sweet 
Briar.   We  are  not  Cambridge,  or  Harvard,  or  the  University 
College  of  South  Alaska;  but  for  your  opportunities  in  cultural 
and  intellectual  life,  well,  we  trust  they  are  here  in  good  rich 
measure  and  that  you  will  profit  from  them,"   The  Varsity  Handbook 
goes  on  to  say:  "the  tragic  and  disturbing  fact  is  that  probably 
50%  of  undergraduates  manage  to  get  through  their  three  years 
here  without  ever  beginning  to  think,"   We  have  heard  this  before 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,   There  is  further  counsel  for  the 
Cambridge  students:  "Lectures  are  essential  for  science  men, 
desirable  for  Arts  men,  and  generally  boring  for  both;"  and 
again,  the  gown  "must  be  worn  in  decent  order  and  in  proper  manner. 
It  is  not  worn  thus  if  it  is  worn  over  a  sweater,  or  by  ladies 
in  trousers."   We  have  our  counsels  too  and  regulations  and  laws 
written  and  unwritten,  and  they  move  with  us  into  our  tomorrows. 
We  live  in  a  tradition  which  we  are  finding,  testing,  making, 
remaking  the  while  it  is  finding,  testing,  making,  and  remaking 
us.   Our  world  is  poetically,  that  is,  actually  the  Homeric, 
Elizabethan,  and  Modern  world  of  fact  and  wonder;  the  harsh  plain 
fact  is  shot  through  with  the  iridescence  of  romance  and  may  be 
transfigured  into  living  truth.   "This  world  is  the  City  of  Truth," 
says  the  Indian  Kabir;  "its  maze  of  paths  enchanteth  the  heart." 
This  maze  can  lead  into  jungle,  swamp,  or  desert;  or  to  a  high 
open  place  where  is  a  view  of  the  City  of  Man  which  is  also  the 
City  of  God,  and  may  turn  into  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night,   We 
come  recurrently  to  the  end  of  words,  and  then  find  that  there 
is  always  something  more  to  be  said;  another  reason  why  we  look 
to  tomorrow,  for  another  penultimate  word. 

This  then  for  a  next-t o-the-las t  word.   The  disciplined 
imagination  takes  all  knowledge  for  its  province,  gets  its  words 
and  rhythms  from  anywhere  and  everywhere,  from  science  and  philo- 
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sophy  and  history  and  theology  and  .any  study 
grist  to  its  Mill,  which  like  the  mills  of  G 
fine.   There  is  one  great  world  and  one  cult 
Spirit  which  I  am  calling  Poetry,  which  look 
ward,  glances  from  earth  to  heaven  and  back 
experience,  and  at  the  height  of  its  vision 
that  is,  it  creates  and  discovers  new  little 
born  out  of  the  old,  holding  open  lines  of  c 
the  centuries,  concentering  all  our  yesterda 
tualities  of  today,  serenely  awaiting  "the  f 
tomorrow."   And  this  power  and  privilege  can 
give  them  a  fitting  home  in  your  hearts  and 
Here  is  your  right  place,  where  prose  and  po 
made  one.   But  you  must  go  your  own  way  to  f 


,  any  life;  all  is 
od  grinds  exceeding 
ure  and  one  attendant 
s  backward  and  for- 
again,  fuses  all 
becomes  prophetic; 

worlds  that  are 
ommunication  down 
ys  into  vivid  ac- 
aire  adventure  of 

be  yours  if  you 
minds  and  lives, 
etry  somehow  are 
ind  it . 
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SHAKESPEARE  OUR  CONTEMPORARY 
A  Paean  of  Praise  in  Prose 

In  this  election  year  of  1964  there  is  one  man,  a  man  whc 
didn't  even  take  the  trouble  to  keep  his  name  before  the  voters, 
who  seems  to  be  far  in  the  lead  in  polls  all  over  the  world  and 
steadily  moving  to  a  sweeping  landslide  world-wide  victory. 
William  Shakespeare,  who  didn't  bother  to  preserve  cr  collect 
his  own  plays  and  publish  them  (his  friends  did  that  for  him), 
has  long  been  in  the  popular  mind  England's  First  Poet,  the 
"Bard,"  as  Homer  was  "the  poet"  of  ancient  Greece,  and  now  it 
looks  as  if  he  will  soon  be  crowned  Poet  Laureate  of  all  the 
civilized  world. 

The  Quadr icentennial  Celebration  of  the  birth  of  Shakespeare 
has  already  reached  unprecedented  spectacular  planetary  proportions, 
and  the  movement  is  still  gathering  momentum.   Never  before  have 
so  many  people  in  so  many  places  done  so  great  homage  to  one  only 
man.   With  Shakespearian  news  the  time's  in  labour  and  throws 
forth,  each  week,  each  day  almost,  some  novel  announcement  of 
festival  celebration  and  laudation.   Bardolatry  is  coming  into 
its  own  and  is  giving  itself  unstintedly  to  the  noble  pleasure 
of  praising.   A  great  Hymn  of  Praise  is  rising  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.   This  one  touch  of  nature,  or  strong  infusion  rather, 
is  making  the  whole  world  kin. 

Or  Nature  herself  is  speaking  her  honest  mind,  in  many  tongues. 
For  Shakespeare  is  above  all  other  writers  the  poet  of  nature. 
I  take  it  that  the  Authentic  poets  are  the  "least  liars"  (as  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  called  them)  of  all  humankind;  and  Shakespeare  is 
the  least  liar  of  this  distinctively  truth-telling  tribe.   In 
fact,  speaking  as  an  egregious  Bardolater,  I  think  he  never  lied 
at  all,  that  he  invariably  told  the  truth  about  our  human  nature 
and  the  human  condition.   This  belief  has  been  steadily  growing 
in  the  last  few  centuries  and  now,  thanks  to  modern  facilities 
in  swift  and  world-wide  communication,  is  becoming  more  generally 
known  and  accpeted.   My  faith  is  that  it  will  never  again  be  lost 
or  obscured,  whatever  alien  and  corrupt  ways  of  thinking  creep 
into  human  societies. 

"This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakespeare"  -  I  give  myself, 
and  you,  the  pleasure  of  recalling  the  stately,  forthright  words 
of  Dr.  Johnson:  "This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakespeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirrour  of  life;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his 
imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise 
up  before  him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  extasies,  by 
reading  human  sentiments  in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which 
a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
fessor predict  the  progress  of  the  passions." 
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Shakespeare  wrote  for  everybody, 
but  Shakespeare  is  every  one  of  us. 
tains  and  holds  in  the  amity  of  art 
(the  t hiasos )  and  the  exceptional  p 
Antagonist),  the  hempen  homespun  an 
the  snob;  and  neither  of  these  extr 
claim  exclusive  rights  in  him,  thou 
these  rights.  His  world  and  his  wo 
at  the  centre  of  the  human  assembla 
normal  and  completely  human,  and  th 
universal  Man.  The  first  popular  p 
the  last,  he  is  now  to  all  appearan 
poet  of  the  whole  world,  the  "littl 
saw  our  planet  home  in  her  vision  o 


Not  one  of  us  in  Shakespeare, 
In  his  magic  circle  he  con- 
the  chorus  of  ordinary  people 
erson  ) the  Protagonist,  or  the 
d  the  patrician,  the  mob  and 
ernes  in  the  human  spectrum  can 
gh  both  have  tried  to  claim 
rds  are  grandly  mixed;  he  is 
ge  because  he  is  supremely 
erefore  quintessential  and 
oet  of  England,  and  perhaps 
ces  becoming  the  first  popular 
e  0,  the  earth,"  as  Cleopatra 
f  her  "man  of  men," 


I  am  not  sure  about  Communist  China,  Southeast  Asia,  and  what 
used  to  be  called  Darkest  Africa.   Red  Russia  is  still  undoubtedly 
Shakespearian  country,  and  probably  Tolstoyan  and  Dos toievskian 
too,  despite  the  blinkers  of  an  un-Shakespearian  totalitarian 
polity.   (Coleridge  long  ago  remarked  on  the  "wonderfully  philo- 
sophic impartiality"  of  Shakespeare's  politics;  but  there  are 
limits  to  that  judicial  impartiality.)   The  Russians  no  doubt 
have  their  dreams  as  we  have  ours.   Every  man  wants  his  dream, 
and  the  reality  of  his  dream;  every  man  wants  to  be  everybody 
and  everything,  to  be  God,  or  simply  to  be;  and  every  man  fears 
and  desires  not-being,  Non-Being,   So  fearfully  compounded  of 
cousinly  opposites  are  we  human  beings* 

All  races  and  colours  and  creeds  are  of  one  blood,  though  of 
different  minds;  everybody  wants  unity,  and  everyone  wants  to 
remain  himself,   Shakespeare  knew  this  huge  "hunger  of  the 
imagination  that  preys  on  human  life"  (Dr.  Johnson's  words  again), 
as  he  knew  everything  else.   Herman  Melville  writes  with  definitive 
bardolatry  and  truth  in  one  of  his  Bat  tie-Pieces  of  1866:  "No 
utter  surprise  can  come  to  him  /  Who  reaches  Shakespeare's  core;  / 
That  which  we  seek  and  shun  is  there  -  /  Man's  final  lore." 


"He  was  not  o 
in  the  poem  to  S 
made  by  Heminge 
Folio  of  1623. 
though  towering 
in  the  light  and 
tion  that  had  di 
before  Chaucer, 
Catholic  Mediaev 
all  were  vital  p 


f  an  age,  but  for  all  time'."   So  wrote  Ben  Jonson 
hakespeare  in  the  collected  edition  of  the  plays 
and  Condell,  friends  and  fellow-actors,  the  First 
But  he  was  of  course  deeply  rooted  in  his  age, 
above  it;  he  was  an  Elizabethan  Englishman,  living 

shade  of  the  grandly  mixed  Hebrew-Hellenic  tradi- 
rected  English  ways  of  thought  and  feeling  since 

The  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  Greek  Humanism, 
alism,  the  beginnings  of  the  scientific  movement; 
arts  of  this  rich  heritage. 


William  Shakespeare  was  not  a  Novus  Homo,  a  child  of  Nobody: 
he  was  the  heir  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Sidney  and  Raleigh 
and  numberous  others  of  the  inheritors  of  the  learning,  the  law 
and  the  civility  that  came  out  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.   John  Milton,  greatest  of  the  sons 
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and  heirs  of  Will  Shakespeare,  was  a  miraculous  second  voice  of 
these  centuries  of  genius,  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth, 
in  which,  to  complete  Ben  Jonson's  couplet,  "All  the  Muses  still 
were  in  their  prime," 

The  enduring  doctrines  of  the  European  Christian-Classical 
tradition,  cont inuity-in-change  and  the  unity  and  diversity  of 
truth,  live  a  multi-coloured  life  in  all  the  Shakespearian  plays 
and  poems.   The  whole  complex  Drama  of  this  traditional  metaphysic 
is  played  out  in  the  minds  of  the  Dramatis  Per sonae  and  in  the 
worlds  which  they  inhabit.   In  this  world-view  man  and  all  his 
inventions  are  the  infinitely  varying  expressions  of  an  infinitely 
great  unity,  perceived,  imagined,  or  envisioned,  an  all-embracing 
paradox  it  must  be  called,  whose  variously  constituent  parts  are, 
incredibly,  "mutually  exclusive  and  separately  inconceivable" 
(Tolstoy's  words  in  War  and  Peace ,  Part  Two  of  the  Epilogue,  for 
the  confluence  or  coalescence  of  freedom  and  determinism  in  man's 
history  and  what  we  call  the  identity  of  form  and  content  in  all 
modes  of  artistic  expression).   Shakespearian  Man  is  creature 
and  creator,  the  child  of  God  and  the  spawn  of  Satan;  he  is  the 
lost  Earthling,  the  gay  or  grim  or  wailing  existentialist  who  is 
thrust  into  the  dreadful  freedom  of  a  problematic  pluralist  universe 
and  may  or  may  not  see  it  as  One,  as  God's  world  or  his  own  or  a 
somehow  mixed  artifact  and  deifact. 

This  story  of  man  is  also  told,  with  richly  varied  shadings, 
by  Homer  and  Sophocles,  by  Vergil  and  Dante  and  Milton,  by  Goethe 
and  Cervantes  and  Kierkegaard,  by  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievski,  and  a 
great  host  of  others,  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  creators  of 
beauty  and  meaning  and  mystery.   It  is  a  romantic  and  epical  tale 
of  Division,  of  unending  conflict,  of  fissions  innumerable;  a 
coincident  ia  oppos  itorum,  an  ordered  compound  of  inalienable 
antinomies,  love  and  hate,  pride  and  humility,  pity  and  scorn, 
ecstasy  and  despair. 

The  Shakespearian  wisdom,  which  is  Biblical,  Classical, 
Romantic,  Pagan,  Christian,  Miltonic,  lives  on  in  the  Epigoni, 
all  the  later  generations  of  English  poets.   It  finds  summary 
and  stellar  expression,  for  example,  in  the  beautifully  balanced 
couplets  of  Alexander  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Epistle  II,  picturing 
man's  tragic  and  absurd  efforts  at  equilibrium  upon  the  perilous 
point  of  no-existence  where  existence  finds  its  meaning,  the 
unimaginable  razor's-edge  of  the  appointed  meeting-place  of  what 
we  call  the  ideal  and  the  real. 

Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled: 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

Hamlet  knew  and  lived  these  old  existentialist  riddles  to  the 
inmost  centre  and  gave  them  consummate  expression,  though  not  in 
Popean  rhymed  couplets.   But  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her 
children . 
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The  Shakespearian  fools  do  openly  and  with  seeming  irrespon- 
sibleness  what  all  verbal  art  does:  they  are  "corrupters  of  words," 
they  destory  language  to  create  meaning.   Their  tricks  of  expression 
test  and  attest  the  power  of  the  Oracle  that  language  by  nature  is. 
Always  it  both  reveals  and  conceals;  it  is  or  can  be  always  and 
everywhere  at  its  goal  (as  Coleridge  said  the  language  of  poetry 
was);  it  is  itself,  in  however  crude  a  form,  living  metaphor,  a 
sort  of  natural  unshaped  poetry.   Words  change,  but  language  re- 
mains its  familiar  mysterious  self:  it  throes  forth  perpetually 
its  own  riddles,  fissions,  sophisms,  and  symboilism;  it  is  its 
own  self-delighting  authentication.   There  are  over  three  thousand 
separate  languages  and  dialects  in  use  in  the  world  today    They 
all  of  them  try  to  say  the  meaning  of  man  and  man's  existence, 
and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  a  meaningful 
integration  of  all  these  linguistic  modes  of  expression. 

For  us  for  whom  English  was  a  cradle  gift  the  Shakespearian 
wisdom  and  the  Shakespearian  idiom  are  still  or  can  be  our  inmost 
possession.   Nothing  is  lost  out  of  nature,  as  Dryden  said,  though 
everything  is  altered.   In  all  authentic  poetry  language  keeps 
its  original  magic,  it  is  still  veiled  in  and  intensely  conscious 
of  its  own  impenetrable  mystery.   Language,  to  say  it  simply  and 
dogmatically,  is  prescriptive  as  well  as  descriptive,  as  poetry 
tells  us;  the  word  is  its  own  borning  truth.   The  Shakespearian 
vision,  like  all  high  poetry,  encroaches  upon  its  own  meaning, 
transcends  its  own  terms.   It  cannot  be  logically  articulated  or 
explained;  it  is  like  to  the  Epiphany  of  Nature  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene ,  where  the  great  double-sexed  Dame,  "ever  young 
yet  full  of  eld,"  summarily  explains  her  secret  modes  of  being 
which  are  "eterne  in  mutability"  and  then  disappears  into  them- 
"And  Nature's  self  did  vanish,  whither  no  man  wist," 

Dryden  again:  "To  begin,  then,  with  Shakespeare    He  was  the 
man  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  soul    All  the  images  of  Nature  were  still 
present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them,  not  laboriously,  but  luckily; 
when  he  describes  anything,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too, 
Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation;  he  was  naturally  learned;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles 
of  books  to  read  Nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there," 
My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter;  I  am  keeping  decorum;  I  am 
writing  a  Paean   It  has  been  largely  written  already,  which  ex- 
plains my  flow  of  quotation,  indirect  or  open,   I  am  trying  to 
gather  into  this  inadequate  prose  abstract  some  fragments  of  four 
hundred  years  of  rightful  judgment  of  the  writings  of  William 
Shakespeare;  I  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  language  and  have 
stolen  some  of  the  scraps, 

Shakespeare  gives  us  the  right  words  and  the  meanings;  our 
job  is  to  read  them  carrectly.   He  will  teach  us  the  truth  about 
ourselves,  but  he  cannot  at  once  give  us  the  imaginative  insight 
necessary  to  begin  to  understand  those  truths.   Quantum  sumus , 
scimus :  our  knowledge  can  only  be  as  centered  and  real  as  we 
ourselves  are.   The  best  criticism  of  the  past  and  the  present 
will  help  us  in  a  measure.   Most  of  all,  though,  we  must  submit 
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our  minds  to  the  text,  we  must  read  with  himility  and  patience; 
and  from  the  texts  themselves  we  shall  learn  how  to  read  the 
texts.   And  along  with  this  necessary  reading  we  must  see  the 
plays  and  hear  them,  acted  out  in  living  colour  and  sound  and 
movement  in  the  place  for  which  they  were  written    The  Theatre 
is  not  the  Church,  but  it  is  still  what  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
a  place  of  revelation;  as  Sir  Alec  Guinness  said  recently,  "theatre 
is,  really,  mystery,"   Our  time  hasn't  changed  that 

"They  say  miracles  are  past;  and  we  have  our  philosophical 
persons,  to  make  modern  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and 
causeless.   Hence  it  is  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors; 
ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear."   So  speaks  the  sage  old  Lafeu 
in  All ' s  Well  That  Ends  Well.   The  plays  themselves  reiterate  the 
ancient  message:  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
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The  Shakespearian  Story  of  Man  is  completely  contemporary; 
it  is  old  news  and  every  day's  news.   Time  the  destroyer  is  also 
Time  the  Preserver.   This  poetry,  these  characters  live  for  ever 
in  the  timeless  world  of  the  illumined  imagination,  in  the  most 
secret  chambers  of  the  heart  and  mind.   We  see  our  mid-twentieth 
century  selves  reflected  in  this  magic  mirror,  we  see  our  own 
lives  pre-enacted  and  re-enacted  in  these  scenes  and  acts  of 
tragic  violence  and  tragic  beauty,  in  these  crucial  episodes 
in  the  continuing  wars  of  God  and  man,  of  man  and  nature,  of 
man  and  man.   In  these  dramas  we  see  Man  who  is  all  of  us  as 
the  indestructible  Protagonist  and  Antagonist,  the  Hero-Fool, 
the  scapegoat  and  victim  and  martyr,  the  eternal  Rebel  who  must 
learn  or  be  taught  to  become  what  he  is  and  so  find  out  what 
he  is  not . 

"What  news  abroad  i'  the  world?"  The  Duke's  answer  to  this 
question  in  Measure  for  Measure  may  seem  peculiarly  relevant  to 
our  time,  but  it  is  directed  at  all  times. 

None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on 
goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure 
it.   Novelty  is  only  in  request;  and  it  is  as 
dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as 
it  is  virtuous  to  be  inconstant  in  any  under- 
taking.  There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to 
make  societies  secure;  but  security  enough  to 
make  fellowships  accurst.   Much  upon  this  riddle 
runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.   This  news  is  old 
enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news . 

Shakespeare  tells  the  truth  about  us,  the  awful,  beautiful 
and  hideous,  intolerable  truth,  with  gentleness  and  with  ruth- 
lessness,  with  an  infinite  compassion,  with  a  vision  and  pre- 
vision that  seem  more  than  man's.   In  the  poetry  and  realism 
of  these  dramas  the  undreamed,  unsayable  Word  takes  flesh  and 
dwells  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth,   And  we  begin  to  see 
things  somewhat  as  they  really  are,  the  pattern  and  the  hard 
core  of  veiled  truth  at  the  centre  of  all  our  playacting,  our 
all  too  human  wanderings  in  the  periphery. 

Our  greatest  poet  and  truth-teller  is  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  our  civilization,  the  best  possible  defence  against  all 
possible  inhuman  and  anti-human  perversions  of  our  human  estate. 
The  forces  of  anarchic  nihilism  and  repressive  totalitar ianiam 
are  growing  strong  over  the  earth;  there  are  Neo-Barbar ians  all 
around  us.   We  shudder  as  the  gentle  Octavia  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  a  world  breaking  in  two,  with  our  imperilled  Western 
world  of  freedom  confronted  by  a  possible  new  Red  Afro-Asian 
world  of  slaves.   Octavia  feared  the  consequences  of  a  growing 
rift  between  her  husband  Antony  and  her  brother  Octavius  Caesar: 
"Wars  ' twixt  you  twain  would  be  /  As  if  the  world  should  cleave, 
and  that  slain  men  /  Should  solder  up  the  rift."   Or,  as  Enobarbus 
put  it  when  the  Triumvirate  became  a  Duumvirate,  "Then,  world, 
thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no  more;  /  And  throw  between  them 
all  the  food  thou  hast,  /  They'll  grind  the  one  the  other." 
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Shakespeare's  serene  vision  shows  us  enduring  truth  at  the 
centre  and  the  changing  shapes  of  error  at  the  wavering  circum- 
ference.  In  all  of  his  lines  (this  is  Ben  Jonson's  Folio  Poem 
again)  "he  seems  to  shake  a  Lance,  /  As  brandish't  at  the  eyes 
of  Ignorance,"   We  can  trust  the  poet's  learning;  it  is  deep 
enough  and  wide  enough  for  all  of  man's  existence.   In  his 
magnanimous  "Shakespear ianit y"  (or  whatever  form  of  Christianity 
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we  may  suppose  his  mind  and  heart  espoused)  Shakespeare  could  be 
and  was  judicially  fair  to  the  tragic  Shylock,  the  Old  Testament 
Jew;  to  the  great-hearted  Negro-Moor  Othello,  the  Christianized 
barbarian  of  the  Islamic  Middle  East;  to  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  the  Republicans  and  Caesarians  of  ancient  Rome;  to 
the  great  lovers  of  Alexandria,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  who  in 
the  end  consummated  in  their  death  a  steadfast  love  and  a  true 
marriage  of  minds,  a  lovers'  meeting  of  East  and  West;  to  that 
old-young  giant  Iniquity,  the  immeasurable  Falstaff,  the  monstrous 
adored  and  dreaded  Dionysus  who  lives  and  flaunts  and  suffers 
the  subtle  Satanisms  in  the  depths  of  all  of  us,  0,  it  is  excellent 
to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

It  is  true,  as  Alfred  Harbage  shows  us  in  his  fine  1947 
"study  of  Shakespeare's  moral  artistry,"  As_  They  Liked  It ,  that 
the  poet  argues  both  sides  of  every  issue,  every  moral  dilemma, 
that  Shakespearian  drama  is  a  "highroad  leading  nowhere";  it  is 
also  true,  as  Mr,  Harbage  writes,  that  "nowhere  means  home  -  the 
fundamental  convictions  of  men,"   Shakespeare  is  on  the  side  of 
the  angels  and  of  men,  not  the  giants  and  devils,  whom  he  knew 
and  rightly  feared  and  overcame  in  his  journey  into  and  through 
the  heart  of  darkness.   He  is  the  lonely  Aye,  the  Yea-Sayer,  who 
says  No  to  delusion,  to  obsession,  to  hopelessness,  to  meaning- 
lessness,  to  nothingness.   The  Shakespearian  adventure,  as  Dover 
Wilson  says,  "begins  with  the  dream  of  youth,  reaps  tragic  beauty, 
and  attains  its  end  in  a  harmony  of  harmonies."   A  harmony  of 
harmonies:  an  unearthly  Paean  indeed,  worthy  of  "Shakespeare, 
or  Milton,  labourers  divine!"  (this  is  Wordsworth,  in  The  Prelude , 
Book  V) . 

As  our  world-view  widens,  if  it  is  indeed  widening,  it  must 
deepen;  it  will,  I  think,  eventually  strike  the  bedrock  of 
Shakespearian  and  Miltonic  truth.   Here  "the  primary  process," 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  is  given  necessary  and  right  human 
expression  in  the  right  and  necessary  human  words.   Very  likely 
there  are  those  who  do  not  see  in  John  Milton  the  rightful  heir 
and  complement  of  Will  Shakespeare.   Let  them  have  their  say 
Criticism  has  still  a  big  job  ahead  of  it;  Milton  must  come  com- 
pletely into  his  own  too,   The  most  perfect  poem  in  the  language, 
a  contemporary  critic  (Frank  Kermode)  has  called  Milton's  great 
story  of  the  Fall  of  Man,   Ten  years  from  now,  in  1974,  is  the 
Tricentennial  of  the  publication  of  the  revised  Paradise  Los t , 
in  twelve  books  instead  of  the  original  ten,  and  of  the  death 
of  Milton  himself,  on  November  8.   Our  children  and  grandchildren 
I  think  will  celebrate  the  Quadricentennial  of  the  birth  of  the 
second  great  poet  of  the  English  Renaissance  in  the  year  2008, 
on  December  9,  maybe  on  the  moon  and  other  planets  among  which 
the  poet's  more  than  human  characters  wandered.   But  who  can 
look  into  the  dark  abysm  of  years  to  come  and  dare  prediction, 
who  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time  and  say  which  grain  will  grow, 
and  which  will  not.   The  truth  of  futurity  eludes  human  compre- 
hension: The  deep  saith,  It  is  not  in  me:  and  the  sea  saith,  It 
is  not  with  me.   To  see  this  far  requires  another  Shakespeare, 
and  there  can  be  only  one  in  any  one  world  order.   We  must  wonder 
on,  as  Peter  Quince  says  in  his  Prologue,  till  truth  makes  all 
things  p lain „ 
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But  I  would  like  still  to  entertain  the  irrational  hope  of 
another  Elizabethan  Age.   We  need  "human  sentiments  in  human 
language"  and  we  need  the  transfiguration  of  Poetry,   Poetry 
indeed  has  been  desperately  trying  to  return  to  our  drama  for 
a  long  time:  in  the  contorted  symbolisms  of  the  later  Ibsen 
and  the  half-mad  Strindberg;  in  the  unbalanced  and  gauche  but 
genuine  tragic  view  of  Eugene  O'Neill  and  his  abortive  lyricism; 
in  the  experimentalist  plays  of  Chekhov,  Pirandello,  Brecht, 
Yeats,  Lorca,  Anouilh,  Eliot,  Fry,  and  numerous  others;  in  the 
brilliant  charades  or  tragic  farces  of  the  sol  called  Absurdist 
drama  of  Beckett,  Ionesco,  and  their  followers.   All  this  ferment 
may  in  the  historical  perspective  be  judged  to  have  brought  forth 
only  something  like  the  body  of  inchoate  drama  we  call  pre- 
Shakespeare  or  pre-Aeschylean ,  but  it  is  a  healthy  sign  of 
vitality.   These  strenuous  offbeat  attempts  to  recover  or  re- 
discover the  heart  of  Drama  in  ritual  and  poetry  and  some  sort 
of  religion  assure  us  that  the  theatre  today  is  really  alive 
and  probably  will  not  much  longer  consent  to  suffer  the  leading- 
strings  of  enlightened  secularism  and  the  impoverishment  of  an 
attenuated  prose.   The  avant-garde  has  not  yet  caught  up  with 
Shakespeare,  but  it  seems  to  be,  at  times,  on  the  right  trail. 
Shakespeare  is  still  our  contemporary,  our  lasting  mentor  and 
exemp lar . 

We  need  all  the  wisdom  we  can  get  to  deal  with  mounting 
tensions  in  human  relations  all  over  the  globe,   We  are  faced 
with  terrific  problems,  old  and  new;  nuclear  fission  and  all 
it  means  of  course,  the  intermixture  of  races,  feminism  and 
anti-feminism,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
meaning  of  Revelation.   As  Sir  Walter  Moberley  said:  "Some 
think  God  exists,  some  think  not,  some  think  it  is  impossible 
to  tell,  and  the  impression  grows  that  it  does  not  much  matter." 
It  does  matter,  and  there's  an  end  on't  (again  the  forthright 
words  of  Dr.  Johnson);  which  is  why  poets  such  as  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  matter,  and  why  they  go  together  as  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoievsky  go  together.   Half-gods  die,  and  half-baked 
ideologies;  and  half-educated  intellectuals  and  half-hearted 
poets  soon  come  to  the  end  of  their  tether.   Ben's  Poem  on 
Shakespeare  has  these  lines:  Thou  art  a  Moniment,  without  a 
tombe,  /  And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  Booke  doth  live,  /  And 
we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

The  An t i-Shakespearianism  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century 
(the  partly  political  "Stop-Shakespeare"  reactionary  movement 
headed  by  Shaw  and  Brecht)  came  out  of  fundamental  errors  in 
aesthetics  and  linguistics  and  epistemology    These  errors  cannot 
be  completely  eliminated;  the  problems  themselves  are  insoluable. 
We  can  only  take  our  stand,  each  one  of  us,  on  our  own  precarious 
hard-won  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  convictions  of  mankind, 
"What's  aught  but  as  'tis  valued?"  the  idolatrous  Troilus  cries 
out,  objecting  to  Hector's  devaluation  of  the  Trojan  War  and  the 
woman  the  fighting  is  about,  Helen  of  Troy  herself.   There  is 
truth  in  Troilus'  passionate  idealism,  Falstaffian  or  Blakeian 
or  Yeatsian  truth,  the  untextured  truth  of  Satan's  defiant  assertion 
of  autonomy  in  Milton's  poem:  "The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in 
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itself  /  Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven."   There 
is  also  the  necessary  complementary  truth  in  the  judgment  pro- 
pounded by  Hector: 

But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  wilL 

It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 

As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 

As  in  the  prizer.   'Tis  mad  idolatry 

To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god; 

And  the  will  dotes  that  is  attributive 

To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 

Without  some  image  of  th'  affected  merit* 
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his  means  exactly,  the  debate  provides  a  context 
uman  questions  can  be  meaningfully  asked  whether 

any  positive  answer  to  them.   There  is  Lear's 
is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am?"  which  is 
e  by  the  Fool:  "Lear's  shadow."   And  there  is 
,  asked  soon  after  his  creation  by  the  Miltonic 
how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore,  /  From  whom  I  have 
e  and  live,  /  And  feel  that  I  am  happier  that  I 
asks  hard  questions  too,  and  his  answers,  if 
are  harder  than  the  questions,   "Heaven  hath 
/  To  punish  me  with  this  and  this  with  me,  /  That 
scourge  and  minister,"   These  riddling  lines 
Act  III  may  mean,  though  one  cannot  be  quite 
bedeviled  Protagonist  is  learning  to  accept  the 
,  with  the  human  person  trying  to  act  as  both 
ument  of  the  divine  will. 
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"I  have  great  reason  to  be  content,  for  thank  God  I  can  read 
and  perhaps  understand  Shakespeare  to  his  depths."   John  Keats 
did  well  to  put  in  that  word  "perhaps."   Who  of  men  can  reach 
this  core,  know  that  "final  lore"  Melville  spoke  of?   We  read 
this  Shakespeare  or  have  him  read  to  us,  if  we  are  fortunate, 
in  our  earliest  childhood;  we  can  sense  and  seize  upon  something 
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of  his  unsearchable  riches  at  any  age  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  or 
say  from  eight  to  eighty.   He  becomes  an  enduring  possession  we 
cannot  completely  possess  because  he  possesses  us .   He  is  an 
enchanting  mystery,  an  iridescent  fount  of  inspiration,  an  ordeal, 
a  quest,  a  way  and  a  goal,  the  supreme  Initiation  into  full- 
dimensioned  humankind, 

We  must  then  move  toward  the  centre,  we  must  somehow  regain 
the  perspective  of  our  Western  heritage -and  world-view  so  that 
we  may  rightly  know  him  and  rightly  praise  him,  not  like 
barbarians,  but  like  human  beings  rooted  in  history  and  destiny, 
But  whatever  our  varying  views  of  this  history  and  destiny  of  man, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  Hamlet,  of  Falstaff,  of  Cleopatra,  all  of 
them  "cunning  past  man's  thought,"  we  shall  all  in  the  end  come 
to  admit  the  centered  truth  in  the  four  hundred  years  of  Praise 
and  Paean,  and  crown  and  negate  all  our  efforts  to  praise  and 
appraise  with  the  summative  line  of  the  poet  Swinburne's  hyper- 
bardolatrous  sonnet:  "His  praise  is  this,  -  he  can  be  praised  of 
none  .  " 
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